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PREFACE 



IT has long- been my custom to make note of political cartoons and caricatures in f 
the press of varicnis countries. It requires, j)erhaps. some understanding^ of f 
political questions and personages, and some accjuaintance with the tvpes and 
symbols used in caricature, to appreciate altogether the meaning and value of that * 
kind of work. fUit when ime has acquired a certain amount of knowledge and 
familiarity in this held, he is sure to fmd the current cartoons very eidiirhtenini: 
as well as amusing. The cartoonists, indeed, reflect mr)re faithfully the changing 1 
phases of the public mind than do the writers of editorial articles. 

The political writer must exercise a certain dignity and restraint. liut the car- 
toonist is a privileged character, who may tell the plain, homely truth as j)eople see 
it and feel it, very much as the court jester in olden times was expected to take 
lii)erties with those in high places and — under the guise of (piip and fling and wit- 
ticism — tell the kiuLT a bit of direct and wholesome truth. Thus 1 have not hesi- 
tated to make constant use. in reproduced form, of American and foreign cartoons 
from month to month in the Rc^'icw of Rc7'ici<'s, not merely because they are di- 
verting. Ijut chiefly becau>e they frequently express so much of fact and sentiment 
and |)oint of \iew, in such telling and convincing ways. 

I'or a long time there were mechanical dilViculties in the way of the large use of 
illustration in daily newspapers. Pictorial matter of all kinds was chiefly conflned 
to the weekly and monthly illustrated publications. The large and influential use 
of cartoons was, therefore, conflned to a set of weekly periodicals, not very numer-, 
ous, that made a .specialty of political sul)jects. Of all these, it is needless to say j 
the most famous has been Punch, of London. In this country Harper's and Leslie's 
weeklies, followed by Puck and Jiidi^e, have been the most famous and influential' 
of the weekly papers making use of cartoons in such a manner as to express and/ 
influence political opinion throughout the country. 

In all the European countries, political cartoons have for many years been used 
with great efl^ect. In (icrmany the publishers of papers using cartoons have at 
times been subjected to a rather severe censorship; but in the main throughout 
Europe there is permitted an extreme freedom of expression to cartoonists that 
would not be tolerated in political writers. And there is a fierceness of satire, 
and a malignancy of attack, in many of these European cartoons that would not 
accord with the kindlier and more humorous tone of American cartoon work. 

The very rapid growth, during recent years, of the use of cartoons in the daily 
newspapers of the United States has been due to the improvement of photo-engrav- 
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ing methods which permit the very rapid making of a zinc-etched block in repro- 
duction of a pen drawing. Thus the cartoon as drawn this afternoon in illustration 
of the latest political incident, may be as readily printed in to-morrow morning's 
paper as the letter-press itself that reports the news. There are few people who 
realize the extent to which inventions of this kind are changing the methods and 
character of the press. 

It is hardly less remarkable, however, that the use of photo-engraving in news- 
paper offices should have been followed so quickly by the development of a great 
number of clever American cartoonists. It had seemed at one time that John Ten- 
niel, afterwards knighted in recognition of the importance of his cartoon work in 
Punch, could have no successor worthy of the name. But Punch keeps its hold, and 
England has several very clever political cartoonists at this moment. And it had 
seemed at one time that the political cartoon could have no future in America, 
after Nast and his two or three contemporaries. lUit then came the school of 
Keppler and Gillam, whose marvelous work, printed in colors by lithography, made 
Puck a power in the land, interpreting — perhaps better than any other newspaper 
or periodical — the aims and achievements of President Cleveland. It was cartoon- 
ists of this same school and method who, with similar ability, represented the Re- 
publican point of view in the weekly paper called Judi:;c. 

Then came the rise to influence and power of the cartoonists of the daily press, 
the foremost of these being the late Charles G. r.ush. for several years on the Xew 
York Herald and then for many years on the Xew York World. One is tempted 
to run over the list of remarkable men who within the past fifteen or twenty years 
have been drawing cartoons for the American newspapers and periodicals. But 
this volume — which is chiefly theirs rather than mine — shows well enough my 
estimate of their wit, their humor, their kindliness, and, above all, their remark- 
able instinct for politics. 

Their drawing has had to be done under great pressure ; and some of the 
most influential and effective of them all are quite defective when judged from 
the standpoint of draughtsmanship. But where their drawing is often greatly at 
fault when compared, for example, with such a piece of work as that of Bernard 
Partridge of Punch on page 75 of this volume, their cartoons have been redeemed 
by the skill with which they expressed their ideas. The artists of Punch, drawing 
perhaps only one finished cartoon a week, have a much better opportunity to do 
good technical work than the newspaper cartoonists who often draw an effective 
cartoon each day for weeks together. 

Of all the political personages who have become familiar in cartoons, no one 
in recent years has figured as frequently as Mr. Roosevelt. And we have no other 
public man whose career has been illustrated in contemporary cartoons so con- 
tinuously, or for such a long time. Mr. Nast's cartoons were drawn on the blocks 
which were laboriously tooled by the wood-engravers. He did not waste much 
eflFort on minor personages. And Mr. Nast's tributes to Roosevelt give fine testi- 
mony to the impression the young reformer in the New York Legislature was 

making upon public opinion in State and nation. 
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As our readers will discover, we have been able to find striking cartoons that 
bear witness, in each successive phase of Roosevelt's career, to the recognition 
accorded him at the moment as a man of energy and leadership who was taking 
hold of essential problems rather than giving his energy to lesser things. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that these cartoons, brought together in such a way as to bear 
upon successive episodes or periods in Mr. Roosevelt's public life, will be found 
useful as a contribution to the political history of our own time. 

\'ery much of the material assembled here is of a nature so ephemeral that its 
assembling has not been a very easy task. For example, although the J'crdict ran 
its brief but brilliant career of two or three years as recently as 1899-1900, my 
own oftice file had disappeared, and it was not easy to obtain access to the copies 
in which Roosevelt as (iovernor and Vice- Presidential nominee was so strikingly 
presented, until Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, who had been its editor, generously lent 
his own personal file. Thus thanks are also due to the Columbia College Library, 
the Astor Library, and to tlie editors and proprietors of Puck, of Jiidi:;c\ of Harper's 
IVcckly, of Leslie's, of Collier's, and of several other periodicals. I am much in- 
debted also to several members of my own office staff for toilsome search in the 
files of newspapers. 

Recognition is due in this place to Mr. William Menkel, of tlie editorial office 
of the Re7'ie7\.' of Re^'ie^K's, more than to any one else, for co-operation witliout which 
the assembling and arrangement of so much pictorial matter would have been very 
laborious and dift'icult. There is such a thing as making one cartoon add to the 
effectiveness of another by the manner of their grouping on the same page. This 
is also true of the contrasts or the cumulative impressions produced in arrange- 
ment of facing pages. To Mr. Menkel I am much indebted f(^r help in all this, — 
which, if it mav seem easv in the result, was more difficult than anvthimr else in 
the actual doing. 

1 have tried to make the simple text of this volume a clear and lionest interpre- 
tation of what Mr. Rooseveh has tried to do as a public man, and the spirit he has 
shown throughout liis career. I have had some advantages of intimate knowledge 
of most of the ])eriod 1 present in these cursory ])ages ; and this has included ac- 
quaintance not only with the hero of the play but with most of the other people 
who have been prominently associated with him upon our political stage. I hope, 
therefore, that the collection of cartoons and other pictures, with the thread of 
text that binds them together, may find some modest place with the materials that 
a historian like Mr. James Ford Rhodes, for example, would some day like to use 
as helping him to throw into true historical perspective the political period in 
which Mr. Roosevelt has been so notable and dominant a figure. 

ALBERT SHAW. 
NEW YORK, Au^i^ust 22, 1910. 
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A Cartoon History 
of Roosevelt's Career 



CHAPTER I 

His First Political Experiences 

IT so happened that Theodore Roosevelt became a national figure at the very beginning 
of his public career. His name was printed in newspapers from one ocean to the other, 

his portrait duly appeared in the illustrated press, and he was conspicuous enough to be 
caricatured by political cartoonists in the days when it was not customary for the wood en- 
gravers to carve the lineaments of any except those who, for good or for ill, were among 
the eminent personages of the hour. 

There might be some difference of opinion about the quality of Mr. Roosevelt's mental 
endowments ; but there could never be any difference about his courage, his single-hearted- 
ness, his concentration upon the thing in hand, and the clear, strong, stubborn will j)owcr 
to do his best under any given circumstances, and to see in any piece of work, whether 
public or private, quite sufficient opportunity to justify his best endeavor. 

Doubtless some conditions, not of his own choosing or making, have aided Mr. Roose- 
velt in the successive onward steps of his public career. But when one studies the case 
thoroughly, one must admit that Mr. Roosevelt has made his own way by his own efforts, 
just as truly as did Mr. Lincoln, or any other man of distinction in our history. The city 
boy, brought up in affluent circumstances, who scorns ease, deliberately chooses a life of 
work and of usefulness, and never for a moment doubts the value of his ideals, deserves 
just as much credit as the country boy who pores over his few treasured books by the dim 
evening light in his log cabin. 

Thus far in (nir history it has not made very much difference. Most American boys 
have had a fairly good chance to improve their own positions, and to be of use to their fel- 
low men, if only they were endowed with will, energy, some gift of moral power, and some 
little kindling touch of imagination. 

As a boy, Theodore Roosevelt was rather sickly than strong, and he gave few signs 
pointing to a very exceptional future. Rut he was plucky and persevering. He became 
strong by degrees through physical exercise, and through a gradual acquirement of the art 
of living in such a way as to be hardy and well. He graduated at Harvard in 1880, and 
was twenty-two years old October 27 of that year, having been born in 1858. 

His father, also named Theodore Roosevelt, was a man of business and aflfairs in Xew 
York City. He was prominent in all that made for the best interests of New York, at one 
time mayor of the city, sound in his principles, wise and devoted as a father. He died a 
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year or two before his son and namesake finished the Harvard course. The family had 
lived in and about Xew York City for more than two hundred and fifty years. 

During the college period, Theodore Roosevelt was a diligent student, devoting him- 
self especially to out-door science, American history, and literary studies. He was active 
in almost every form of exercise and sport, and took creditable rank in everything, although 
he was never a champion athlete. He learned to ride well, and played polo. He learned 
to shoot, and made the most of his vacations. He was fond of animal life and nature, 
and cultivated that habit of close observation which has made him a naturalist and has 
added so much to his happiness in life. He took to the water, with Long Island Sound 
offering ready access; and his appetite for the study of American naval history was 
whetted by some practical knowledge of boats and seamanship. 

Thus, soon after leaving college, he wrote and published his first book, on the " Naval 
War of 1812"; and the greatness of the .■American navy to-day is largely due to such ex- 
periences and studies as produced that excellent volume, .\ftcr leaving college, Mr. 
Roosevelt spent about a year in further study and foreign travel. It was characteristic of 
him that in that year he did some difficult mountain climbing and qualified himself for 
membership in the famous Alpine Club of London, his sponsors being Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Buxton, whose careers have been so distinguished and useful, and who have been Mr. 
Roosevelt's life-long friends. 

His year of travel and study ended, Mr. Roosevelt settled down in his native city, 
determined to be a good citizen and to do with his might whatsoever his hand found to 

do. In his private capacity, he was read- 
ing law, with a view to taking up a pro- 
fession that he has never yet found an 
opportunity to practise. He was also 
studying .American history and beginning 
to write his books. 

On the public side of his life, he was 
trying to find out how we were really 
govenie<l in the city and State of New 
York. He proposed to take a citizen's 
part in the governing business, and he set 
out to acquaint himself with the practical 
as well as the theoretical mechanism of 
politics and government. He soon discov- 
ered that he must join a political organi- 
znlion. attend the primaries, and do his 
pan at the local political headquarters. 

He studied his own voting precinct, his 
iiiunicii>al ward, and his assembly district. 
He found him.self a Republican by inherit- 
ancL- and tradition, and by his own study 
of the course of the country's political his- 
tory. He attached himself, therefore, to 
the Republican organization of his dis- 
trict, and insisted upon taking his place 
as an active worker. 
THEODORE HDOSEVEi.T He was not taken seriously at first by 

(Ai a MnOent >t Harrud) the workers and heelers in the old Jake 
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Hess district; but it was not many weeks before his positive and serious qualities were 
apparent to everybody. Tlierc was dissatisfaction witli tlie ilistrict's leadership, and with 
its member of the legislature. Voung Roosevelt was ready for the fight, sccureJ the nomi- 
nation, and was elected a member of the law-making body of the State. 

This was in the fall of 1881 ; and he served in the legislature during the sessions of 
1882, 1883. and 1884. 

There were in ihe United States several thousand members of State legislatures at 
that time, many of whom nuist have had ability, and not a few of whom were laying 
foundations for future eminence. Ihit among all those thousands, young Rooscvtdt at that 
time took positions which gave him an inunediate recoguilion throughout the coimiry. He 
had a way of finding what were the great Issues and driving straight at them, with no 
thought of waiting for more experience, or of deferring to older men. It was not vanity 
or egotism that impelled him, but earnestness and his great, life-long talent for decision 
an<l action. 

He was. of course, fortunate in the stage that was set for the part he had to play. 
New York State was the foremost of our commonwealths, and New York City was our 
chief metropolis. Reforms in the administration of his State and city were sure to be noted 
throughout the land. 

He saw dawning upon the horizon of practical politics two essential reforms. One 
was the movement to substitute for the old spoils system in nation. State and city, a busi- 
ness-like civil service, based upon merit and efficiency regardless of party. The other was 
the improvement of the methods and character of our municipal government, in view of 
the rapid growth of town life. He studied the civil-service question, and identified him- 
self with the national and State civil-service reform associations. 
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a Democrai, while Roosevelt was a Repub- 
lican, there was co-operation between the two 
men in the work of purifying politics and 
administration in the State and its cities and 
counties. The position that young Roosevelt 
Uien occupied in the public eye is admirably 
shown in a cartoon drawn by N'ast in the 
sprin}^ of 1884. in which Governor Cleveland 
and Theodore Roosevelt are represented as 
working out reforms for \e\v York that 
would prevent such disorder and bloodshed 
as had at that time occurred in tlie city of Cin- 
cinnati. It is a felicitous thing that this lirst 
important cartoon in which the face of Roose- 
velt appears should associate him with Mr. 
Cleveland. I--acii man was destined to become 
President of the United States. They were 
friends to the day of Mr. Cleveland's death. 

So vigorous was Mr. Roosevelt's work in 
the legislatures of i88j and 1883, that he was 
jimminently mentioned for the Speakership 
of the Assembly that convened in Jan- 
uary, 1884. llis work in that session was 
so noteworthy that it made him famous 
throughout the country, and he would have 
remained a prominent and respected leader in 
public affairs even if he had never held an- 
other office. 



The Hon. Carl Schurz, serving as Sec- 
retary 'of the hitcrior from 1877 to 1881, 
was promoting the movement at Washing- 
ton; George William Curtis was at its head 
in \ew York; leading Massachusetts men 
were identified with it, and Theodore Roose- 
velt at once took his place with thi'se men. 
He wrote the civil-service law for the State 
of Xew York, and secured its passage. Thi-^ 
was a great achievement, because the ^poil^ 
system was firmly intrenched. 

He secured a legislative iiivesiigalion <n" 
New York City government, an<l iiea.h'.l 
the committee of iiKjuiry. He secured ilie 
passage of a law increasing the auihority 
of the mayor, and in various other ways im- 
proved the city charter, while reforming 
abuses in many offices. 

Grover Cleveland, who had been a reform 
mayor of the city of Bnffalo, was elected 
governor in 1882, and although he was 
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REFORM WITHOUT BLOODSHEH 
(Governor Clevplsod and Theodore Roosevelt at th^ir gooil worii.) 
From Harprr; Wrrklv. April 10. 1884 
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Young men of like views and aspirations in otlier States all tlie way to the Pacific 
took note of this courageous young leader in New York, and fell that they might some 
day bring him forward as their candidate for the Presidency. His Dakota ranch and his 
studies of Western history and pioneer life were already becoming a factor in his larger 
reputation. What proved to be the turning point in his political career lay just ahead 
of him, although it could not be clearly foreseen. 



CHAPTER II 



The Crisis of 1884 



MR. ROOSEVELT was made one of the four dclcgatcs-at-large from New York to 
the national Republican convention of 1884, and was chosen as chairman of the 
State delegation. This was a very unusual honor for so yoving a man, and is an 
evidence of the influential rank he had already attained. James A. Garfield had been 
elected President in 1880, but his assassination had placed the Vice-President, Mr, Ar- 
thur, of New York, in the White House. The idol of the Republican masses of the Mid- 
dle West was the Speaker of the House, Mr. James G. Blaine, of JIaine, President Ar- 
thur was a candidate for rcnomination, and manv of the anti-Blaine men rallied about 
iiim. He belonged to the "Stalwart" faction of the party in Xcw York, of which Sena- 
tor Conkhng was the mentor, while Mr. Blaine was the inspiration of the so-called " Half- 
breeds " of the Kmpire State. 

Roosevelt was not in alliance with either faction ; and he strongly hoped, with many 
of the reformers and conservative men of the day, that it might be possible to secure the 
nomination as a compromise candidate of Senator Edmunds, of X'erinoitt, then the strong- 
est and most respected figure in the United .Stales Senate. 

Popular sentiment triumphed, and 
Mr. Blaine was nominated. The re- 
formers admitted Mr, Blaine's bril- 
liancy as a party leader, but distrusted 
his judgment and his character. Until 
that time, Carl Schurz. George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
many other prominent reformers had 
been acknowledged leaders of the Re- 
publican party. Curtis and Schurz 
had been great figures in Republican 
conventions. They were deeply dis- 
affected by the nomination of Ulainc 
and went home in silence, waiting to 
see what the Democrats would do. 
Mr. Roosevelt, meanwhile, went out to 
■ his Dakota ranch, primarily to attend 
to his cattle business, but also to think 
over the political situation. 

The Democrats had the. wisdom to 
nominate Governor Cleveland, of N'ew 
York, and the disaffected Republicans, 
led by Schurz and Curtis, organized 
the so-called "Independent" or "Mug- 
wump " movement, and decided to 
support Cleveland against Blaine. 
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BUNAL.— From I'urk. June 4, 1884. 

decision. Ilctv'-' Piiritj' and Magnelism tor jou. Can't b« beat '. " 
IliCBEO. Mr. Roosevelt, an cheirman of the powerful New York ilelegatlun. is 
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It was believed by the IndepetKients and the Democrats that Roosevelt would also 
support Cleveland; and even the Biaitic Republicans had little hope of holding him with- 
in party lines. Rut after a brief interval, Mr. Roosevelt came out with a public state- 
ment so characteristic of him that it ought to be quoted in this record. It was as follows: 

"I intend to vote the Republican Presidential ticket. A man cannot act both without and within the 
party; he can do either, but he ennnot possibly do both. Each conrse has its advantages, and each has its 
disadvantages, and one cannot take the advantages or the disadvantages separately, I went in with my eyes 
Open to do what I could within the parly; 1 did my best and got beaten, and I propose to stand by the re- 
sult. It is impossible to combine the functions ot a guerrilla chief with those of a colonel in the regular 
army; one has greater independence of action, the other is able to make what action he docs take vastly 
more effective. In certain contingencies, the one can do the most good; in certain contingencies, the other; 
but there is no use in accepting a commission and then trying to play IIil* game ont on a lone hand. During 
the entire canvass for the nomination Mr. Blaine received but two checks. I had a hand in both, and I 
could have had a hand in neither had not those RepubHcans who elected me the head of the N'ew York 
State delegation supposed that I wonld in good faith support the man who was fairly made the Repub- 
lican nominee. I am, by inheritance and by education, a Republican ; whatever good I have been able to 
accomplish in public life has been accomplished through the Republican party; I have acted with it in the 
past, and wish to act with it in the future," 
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The cartoons relating to this period that are reproduced herewith indicate how gen- 
eral was the beUef that Mr. Roosevelt would abandon his party. Grover Cleveland was 
his personal friend; and his views were regarded as more nearly hke Roosevelt's than 
were those of the successful Republican candidate. But Roosevelt believed that his place 
was with the Republican party, and that in the long run he could be far more useful to the 
country as a member of his own political organization than as a critical outsider. 

Bereavements in his family just at this time lessened his public activity ; but he made 
some speeches before the campaign was over, and indulged in no bitterness toward those 
who reproached him for abandoning the leadership of Curtis and Schurz, He had pre- 
dicted, — while the fight was on in the convention and there was some chance to nominate 
Edmunds, — that Blaine could not be elected. The issue in November was very close; but 
the Democrats won and Grover Cleveland was inaugurated as President in March, 1885. 

Mr. Roosevelt had maintained the party regularity that was a vahiable asset in his 
subsequent political career, while by his position in the convention of 1884 and during the 
campaign he had firmly established his position as a man of independence and self-direc- 
tion within the party councils. He followed no political boss in the Xcw York organiza- 
tion, and he worshipped at the shrine of no popular idol. He was never wholly forgiven 
by ifr. Schurz and the leaders of the revolt; nor, on the other hand, was he ever in full 
favor with Mr. Blaine and those closest to the ambitions of the so-called " Plumed Knight." 

But he had worked out a consistent line of action for himself, and on more than one 
occasion in subsequent years, when there might have seemed some good reason of the 
moment for acting in opposition, he preferred to stay in the Republican camp, while 
freely criticising the party's mistakes. " 
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CHAPTER III 



M 



The Mayoralty Fight of 1886 

R. ROOSE\"ELT had bouglit his ranch in tlic " Bad Lands "' of Northwest Dakota 
near the Montana line on the Ltttie Missonrt River in the snninicr of 1883. and had 
invested a good deal of his patrimony in the cattle inisiness. He had retnrned to 



his ranch after the convention of 1884, and \ 
life, remaininj^ almost contimionsly for the 
following two years. He had pnhlished a honk 
on various hunting experiences in 1883, He 
founded the iloone and Crockett Clitb, and 
sought to know by experience as well as liy 
study all those phases of pioneer life that had 
made the American people what they are. 

Yet he had by no nieaiis .severed the ties 
that bound him to New York. Like the 
Roosevelts before him, he had grown i\p at 
once a townsman of Manhattan and a country- 
man of Long island. It would not have been 
like him to transplant himself altogether. He 
could identify himself with the Dakota pion- 
eer experiences, but it would not have been 
in keeping with his nature to break the con- 
tinuity of the Roosevelt life in and about the 
great town that had grown up where the 
original Roo.sevelts had settled. 

Even while he was writing his books on 
ranch life an<l the pursuit of large game iti 
the Rockies, and wliile at work en his chief 
historical production. " The Winning of the 
West." he also produced a history of the City 
of New York which was published in i.'^iiu. 
He had spent some part of each winter in 
J^'ew York City: and when the mnniciii;d re- 
formers brought him out as their candidate 
for mayor in 1S86 he could not refuse. 

The Republican party promptly made him 
its candidate. His father had been mayor be- 
fore him, and he himself while in the leg- 
islature had only recently secured charter 
changes for the metropolis and given great 
attention to its affairs. Mr. Henry George, 
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who was then at tlif height of his tame, had coiiie from San l'"raiicisco tii live in N'cw 
York; and the Ial>or party, together with tile believers in Mr. tieorpe's singie-tax the- 
ory, made him a candidate for the oliief city office. Tammany Hall and the Democratic 
party nominated an ahlc Iju.'^incss man and memhcr of Congress. Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, 
son-in-law of Peter Cooi)er. 

It was a stirring campaign. As election day approached, certain conservative business 
interests were alarme<l lest Henry George .-^honld .win, and to make snre of his defeat 
they decided to vote with the Democrats for Mr, Hewitt. The alarm about Mr. George 
is well expressed in a cartoon from Harper's Weekly that we reproduce, Mr, Roosevelt 
received more than 60,000 votes; Mr, George more than 68,000, and Mr. Hewitt more 
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llian i;)0,ooo. Ntw York at lliat litiie was a strong Democratic city, and Mr. Roosevelt's 
vote, under all the circumstances, was highly creditable. 

His defeat wa.'i not a disappointment. He had sprung unexpectedly into the fore- 
front of political life uithin a year or two after leaving college, and he needed an interval 
of private life fnr further reading and study, the building up of his mental and physical 
constitution, and the ordering of his personal and private affairs. 



CHAPTER IV 

A Brief Period of Private Life 



THE Western life that Mr. Roosevelt led u\ 
the eighties is not likely to be overesti- 
mated by any biographer as a formative 
influence in shaping his mature character, and as 
relating itself in many ways to his later career as 
leader of the nation. Its human contacts were 
direct, unconventional, and sincere. Mr. Roose- 
velt became hardy by long days in the saddle and 
the pursuit of game in the fastnesses of the 
mountains. His graduating theme at Harvard 
had been in the field of natural history; and the 
Western life made him a high authority upon the 
animals of the Xorili A'mcrican continent. 

He found time in this period to read standard 
literature and become saturated with it; and he 
became firmly grounded in the habit of giving 
literary expression to his own observations and 
experiences. The years 1887 and 1888 were de- 
voted to this Western life, to historical study 
and writing, and to domestic life and the found- 
ing of a home and family- 

The Roosevelt kith and kin had long been 
identified with the Oyster Bay neighborhood of 
Long Island, 





MR. BOOSEVKLT'S ELKHORN RANCH BUILDINGS 
(From a sketch by Remington, courtesy of Centnry Co.) 



top of his Sagamore Hill the 
modest but ample and com- 
fortable home that has since 
become so famous, and that is 
pictured (as it then looked) 
at the end of this chapter. 

Some years ago, at the re- 
quest of the writer of the 
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present volume, the late Julian Ralph prepared 
an admirable character sketch of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Much of it is in the form of direct 
statement by Mr, Roosevelt himself. One of 
tile paragraphs sums up, in his own words, 
Roosevelt's period of life in Dakota. " A man 
with a horse and a gun Is a picture or idea that 
has always appealed to me," he says. " Mayne 
Reid's heroes and the life out West also al- 
ways appealed to me. I wanted to sec the 
rude, rough, formative life in the Far West 
before it vanished. I went there just in time. 
1 was in at the killing of the bnffalo, in the 
last big hunt, in 1883, near Pretty Bultes, 
when the whites and the Sioux from Standing 
Rock and Pine Ridge were doing the killing. 
I went West while I was in the Assembly, in 
the long vacations— went hunting — went to 
the Bad Lands and shot eik, sheep, deer, buf- 
falo, and antelope. I made two hunting trips. 
and in 1884 I started my cattle ranch. After 
my terms in the Legislature, and until I was 
appointed Civil Service Commissioner, I live,l 
most of the time out West in the summers 
and spent only the winters in New York. 1 
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never was happier in my life. My house 
out there is a long low house of hewn 
logs, which I helped to build myself. It 
has a broad veranda and rocking chairs 
and a big fireplace and elk skins and wolf 
skins scattered about, — on the brink of 
the Little Missouri, right in a clump of 
cotton woods; and less than three years 
ago I shot a deer from the veranda, I 
kept my books there, — sucli as I wanted, 
— and did a deal of writing, being the rest 
of the time out all day in every kind of 
weather." 

These sentences, taken together with 
the pictures with which this brief chapter 
of our volume is embellished, enable one 
to understand quite clearly how it came 
about that the ranching period of his life 
entered into the very structure of Roose- 
velt's character and mind. And they also 
explain why in after years his frequent 
hunting trips were indispensable. The 
later quest of great game in Africa was in 
response to that persistent call of outdoor 
life, and love of wilderness adventure, that 
has always belonged .to Mr, Roosevelt's 
essential nature. 
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CHAPTER V 

Battling with tlie Spoils System 

r.\ tilt- ciinij>aij,'[i of i88S. tlic Koj)ublic.iiis were victorious. Mr. Cleveland iiad been re- 
L nominated, but was defeated by the Hon. IJenjamin Harrison. Mr. Roosevelt had 
cordially supported the Keptiblican ticket, and his friends tbougiit him highly fitted 
) l)e Assistant Secretary of State. In bis interval of private life, Mr. Roosevelt had again 
aveled al)road : he was intelligently interested in foreign affairs, and he woidd have been 
vabial)le man in tlie Secretary of State's office at a time wben a number of foreign cjues- ■ 
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tioiis of some moment were pending. But Mr. Hlaine, who had been an unsuccessful 
. candidate for the nomination, was made Secretary of State, and he had not forgotten 
Roosevelt's attitude in the convention of 1884. 

Mr. Harrison, therefore, found something else for the energetic young man from New 
York and Dakota. The new civil-service act was unpopular with the politicians of both 
parties. Yet everj' one realized that the spoils system had run its course, and that the 
great business of public administration had to be put upon some basis of merit, efficiency, 
and permanence. The enforcement of the act was not popular. No man of great politi- 
cal ambition, or high party standing, desired to be made a civil-service commissioner 
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Mr. Harrison, however, offered this 
seemingly thankless post of difficult 
service to Theodore Roosevelt, who 
promptly accepted it. 

It should he rememhered that from 
the time of James Bnchanan to the 
time of Grover Cleveland, the Demo- 
crats had been out of office. Thus for 
the twenty-five years from 1861 to 1885 
the Republicans had ht^cn fiilinp the of- 
fices from lo]) to lioltom with thtir 
own men. The Ocniocrats were linn 
gry for their tnrn, and a!thoiij;h I'resi 
dent Cleveland was not in s\inpath\ 
with the spoils system, he could n )t rt 
sist the pressure which pnt st rts ol 
thousands of Republican office h< Idcrs 
great and small, into private life m 
order to meet the clamoring if thi 
Democrats for at least half of tin. al 
aricd position.s of the governnitnt Fur 
thermore, in the latter half of his term, 
Mr. Cleveland was a candidate for re- 
nomination; and he allowed himself to 
be guided bj' his political friends and 
supporters, and by the Democratic Na- 
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tional Committee, in much that had to do with 
appointments to office. 

When, therefore. Mr. Harrison was elected in 
November. 1888, and entered upon his adminis- 
iration in March, 1889. it was natural enough that 
there should have been a furious onrush of Re- 
]jublican office-seekers. A large part of these 
were the indignant people who had been from 
time to time displaced during the brief four years 
of Democratic rule. 

There were three Civil Service Commission- 
ers, and Theodore Roosevcit was chairman of the 
hoard. The law did not prevent the dismissal of 
government employees, but it provided a system 
under which ajipointmcnts were to be made upon 
merit, ascertained in chief part by examinations : 
and this system was imder the control of the 
Civil Service Commissioners. The system was 
ridicnied and assailed. .\t each session of Con- 
gress there was a formidable attempt to starve 
out the system by rcfiising t" .'ii>i>n>priatc the 
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money necessary for the expenditures of 
the Civil Service Board. 

Mr. Harrison was a good President, and 
instinctively in favor of a business-like 
i public service; but he belonged to his own 
period and he was a candidate for a second 
term. The cabinet officers and the heads 
of bureaus, in large part, wanted to appoint 
their subordinates in their own way. They 
regarded the civil-service restrictions as 
irksome. Mr. Roosevelt at times stood 
])ractically alone, with the politicians and 
the more partisan newspapers against him. 
But public opinion would not permit the re- 
peal of the civil-service law, and Roosevelt 
not only enforced it but secured its gradual 
extension, so that it applied to an ever-in- 
creasing number of public offices. 
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Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison were again the opposing candidates in 1892, and the 
Democrats carried the day. Mr. Cleveland showed his appreciation of the chairman of 
the Civil Service Board by asking him to remain at his post, and Mr. Roosevelt con- 
sented. .Again there was ihc pandenioniiini of office-seekers at Washington. The Demo- 
crats insisted lliat they were entitled to the spoils of their victory. Mr. Cleveland was in 
a position to staml nmre firmly than in his first term fnr the merit system, and he and 
Roosevelt fonni! themselves working logether for efficient and economical administration 
and against the evils of the si>oils system, — jtist as they had been working together ten 
years before in the Slate of New York. 

Mr. Ri>osevell held this office for six conliniions years, from 1889 to i8f)5. It was a 
period of patriotic service, with little promise uf glory or reward. A man of different 
physical and nervous organisation would have been worn out with the nagging and worry 
of a place that was involved in .shar]). unceasing controversy, lint the fights for the law, 
and against the politicians, did not worry Mr. Roosevelt in the least. He was able to keep 
it all within office hours, and it was a kind of work tliat gave him exceptional familiarity 
with every phase of the administrative system of the L'nited States Government. 

It gave him. also, a vast acrpiaintance with the ])ersonalities of Congress, and the 
active men in all branches of the government. Within a little more than six years it was 
his destiny to become President of the United States; and few experiences conld have 
fitted him so well for the Presidency as the six years of firm, incessant battling at Wash- 
ington for the systematizing of the government's work in all departments. 




CHAPTER VI 

Reforming New York's 
Police Work 

THERE had been fniitles-i endeavors fur 
matiy years, to elect a reform mayor and 
brins new methods and ideas into the mu- 
nicipal administration of Xew York 
City. Mr. Roosevelt had always be- 
lieved, and said, that New York af- 
forded a bonndlcss field of nsefnl- 
iiess for any man who chose to pnt 
his energies into its social or political service. .\t 
length, in the fall of 1894, all the anti-Tammany 
forces of the city had united upon a candidate 
and had elected as mayor Mr. William L. Strong, 
a merchant of public spirit and repute. Under 
the charter then existing, the principal function of 
the mayor was to select the heads of working de- 
partments. 

The most difficult department on many ac- 
counts was that of the police. This department 
was charged with duties far more extensive than 
the control of some thousands of policemen in 
their work of maintaining law and order, and of 
aiding in the prevention and punishment of crime. 
The Police Department was charged with the en- 
forcement of important laws of the State of New 
York that had to do with the manners and morals 
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public honor. Now he was 
asked to take upon himself the 
work of Police Commissioner 
in New York City, with the 
intemion of enforcing unpopu- 
lar laws of the State, and of 
breaking up the blackmailing 
and grafting practices which 
had for so long a time prevailed 
in the Police Department — in 
partnership with the criminal 
elements on the one hand, and 
the mercenary politicians and 
large corporation interests on 
the other hand. To attack these 
evils was to attempt a task 
of .Augean stable-cleaning that 
was more unwelcome and far 
more contentious and difficult 
than to be embroiled with the 
national politicians in attempts 
to enforce the civil-service law, 
Mr. Roosevelt did not hesi- 
tate to accept this difficult of- 
fice. The eyes of the country 
were upon him in his work, 
just as they had been when at 
Albany he was dealing with 
similar questions and problems. 
All the growing cities of Amer- 
ica were wrestling with the dif- 
ficulties of municipal reform. 
The police department in most 
cities seemed to be at the very 
center of civic misrule and corruption. Mr. Roosevelt's sympathies were with every po- 
liceman who tried to do his duty, and he recognized the fact that the corruption of the 
police force was due much more to the conditions outside than to those inside of the 
body of policemen. His discipline was severe, but he became popular with the rank and 
file of the city's uniformed guardians. 

He had always been an optimist about our city populations. He explored the tene- 
ment houses, and in his brief two years as Police Commissioner he accomplislied. a great 
work in the destruction of unsanitary tenements and the improvement of housing con- 
ditions. He knew that most of the plain people were industrious and honest, and that 
the hordes of immigrants speaking many languages would rapidly become Americanized 
and make good citizens. He was striving in every way possible to improve their envir- 
onment, in order that these people might contribute the more effectively toward the wel- 
fare and progress of the community. 

A source of great evil and much blackmail had been the old laws of the State re- 
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quiring the closing of business places, and particularly of licensed liquor saloons, on Sun- 
day. The Sunday closing law was violated almost universally, but its existence gave 
opportunity for blackmail that at once corrupted the police force and intensified many 
other evils. Mr. Roosevelt took the ground that laws must be enforced or changed. 
He pressed his point so aggressively that Mayor Strong was alarmed and many good 
people opposed him. He worked under the further difficulty of a divided police board. 
But he made a great record that will live in the municipal life of New York. 

His work, and that of Colonel Waring as Street Cleaning Commissioner, have re- 
sulted in a stupendous advancement in the comfort, health, and safety of the great popu- 
lation on Manhattan Island that lives more densely than any other city population in the 
world. 

Fortunate progress in many directions has been made in the metropolis since Mayor 
Strong's administration. But in several of the departments, — notably those having to do 
with the daily life and comfort of the people, — the advance movement seems to have de- 
rived its great impulse from efforts made at that time with such ardor and intensity by 
department heads of whom Roosevelt and Waring were conspicuous types. All day at his 
desk Mr. Roosevelt was the decisive, untiring Commissioner of Police. It is the sort of 
office that no hesitant, indecisive man should ever try to fill. He was transferring good 
policemen to difficult precincts, disciplining bad ones, and sequestering indifferent ones to 
suburban beats. At night, Mr. Roosevelt was shaking up sleeping or loitering patrolmen; 
unexpectedly appearing in police stations; but more especially he was examining the con- 
ditions of the over-crowded tenement houses, in companionship with newspaper-men and 
reformers like Jacob A. Riis, — in consequence of which reforms of a sweeping nature have 
followed. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Preparing the Navy for War 



MR. ROOSEVELT'S duties as 
Police Commissioner did not 
prevent his taking an active 
part in tlic Presidential catniiaign of 
1896 between Mr. i\lcKinley and Mr. 
Hryan. The great issue was that o£ 
the monetary standards, and Mr. 
Roosevelt opposed the Bryan doctrine 
of the tree coinage of silver with an 
energy that came near leading liini to 
a misunderstanding of the honest mo- 
tives of many Western people whose 
virtues in a general way he understood 
so well. Tliough not a technical po- 
litical economist, or an authority in 
matters of monetary science and fi- 
nance, Mr. Roosevelt's clear and well- 
trained mind led him to the firm gras|} 
of sound principles. 

There was still work for him to do 
in the fight for municipal reform in 
\ew York: hut the national conditions 
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drew him again to Washington. Even 
before Mr. Cleveland went out of office 
in March, tSijj. there was a high and 
ever-rising tide nf American public 
opinion that demanded our interven- 
tion in t'uha for the sake of ending an 
intolerable situation. f)ur commercial 
relations with Cuba were intimate and 
important. Spanish administration had 
been selfish, cnrrttjit. and detrimental 
lo Cuba's welfare. 

]'"rom the time when most of Spanish 
America had established its in<lepen- 
dence early in the Nineteenth Century, 
Cuban revolutions had occurred one 
after another, only to be suppressed. 
But in 1895 a Cuban revolt occurred 
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s mana; 
ulu, W'itli Cuba lying so near tiur iroasts, ami with a goui] 
many American adventurers helping the insurgents, while 
iirms and ammunition were constantly smuggled into Cuba 
from this country as a base of supplies, the situation between 
our government and that of Spain hat! grown very critical, 
when Mr. McKinlcy was inaugurated in March, 1897. 

The Hon. John D. Long, of Massachusetts, was made Sec- 
retary 0/ the Kavy, and Mr. Roosevelt, who had felt strongly 
ihc necessity of Spanish withdrawal from Cuba, and the im- 
l>ortance of naval preparation on our part, was willin;? enough 
to lake the post of assistant secretary. The .\'ew York politi- 
cal machine stood in the way at first, but Senator Piatt's rc- 

t;int consent was j^iveii al length, and nn April fi Mr. 
velt was duly api)ointe<l .V.'^sistant Secretary of the Navy. 1 1 
was understood that in that post he was to be the active exec-.itive officer of the department. 
It must not be forgotten that our navy at that time was low in rank and that European 
naval authorities considered the Spanish navy stronger in ships, equipment and men than 
ours. There was real fear lest, if trouble came, Spain's European fleet might attack the 
Atlantic seaboard, while her Asiatic fleet, with headquarters at Manila, might occupy 
Honolulu as a re-coaling base and attack San Francisco. 



Preparing the Navy for War 




Mr. Rooscvell's early 
studies were of use to him 
post. His 
preparation of the volume 
on our navai war of 1812 
had led him into a hroad 
reading of naval historv. 
He had been recognized 
in Europe as a na\al 
writer, and had been asso 
ciated with Captain Ma 
han in certain contribu 
tions to a history of naval 
warfare. His remarkable 
energy had found precisely 
the work that was most 
congenial at the moment 
He cultivated the societv 
of the ablest naval officers 
ill Washington, and found 
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out what was most necessary to be done. He had to fight agamst apathy and red-tap 
everywhere, ' 

It has been characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt at all times that he has known whom t 
consult, and where and how to find out what tliinjjs shonid be done. And, having foun 
out, he has had the force imtl energy to do those things without hesitation and with su 
prising promptness. 

We have on record a little statement of his own which pictures the things he foun 
to do while As-ii-ilant Secretary of the Navy: 

■■Ci'miiiixlon- IVwcy. Oiiil.-ilii I'.v:in>. Ca[)Iai[i Browiison. Caiitaiii Davis.— willi llicse and the varioi 
:il \Vii«liiiigti>ii. ! usoil lo hold Icviig CI Ml suit at LOUS, during which we went ovi 
HK>li<iu iif uav:Ll adminisiriuioii but siicciricrdly everything necessary to do 
rim li> -trike quick ;ind hard if. as we l)ilieved to he ihc case, ue went to w; 
iui)k- quantity <^f amniiiniliou to ihe .\>ialic S(|Uadron and iiruviduig it with coa 
hijis and the armoreil cruisers on (he Atl.mtie into one squadron, kill: to train them 



cither 



ival ofilc. 



Sen<li 



with 5[>; 
getting the battli 
maneuvering tog 
ering the torped 
the standard of 

was threshed uv 
with officers win 



i:iii>hii>; galheriiig in (lie 
>er and kind of craft neci 
>:nJons with officers who 



, and I'l h;ivc Iheni ready to sail against either tile Culian or the .Spanish coasts; gat 
■viring am|)lf target exercise, so conducted as to rai 
small shtij.^ from I'^nropeaii and South .Americi 
led a- auxiliary cruisers.— every one of these poin 
were [iriseiit in Washiiigir.n. or in corrcsponden 
e Oqxai 

If, at the moment, in some of this work Mr. Roosevelt's energy was not appreciat< 
by his superiors in the McKinley administration, or by older naval officers who had falh 
into easy-going habits, it was approved by the coiintry as a whole; and its wisdom w 
destined to be admitted by everybody before tiie mid-summer of i8<)8. The late Sen 
tor Cn.shman K. Davis, who was at that time chairman of the Committee on Foreij 
Relations, declared that " If it had not been for Roosevelt, Dewey would not have bd 
able to strike the lilow that he dealt at Manila. Rocisevelt's sagacity, energy, at 
pronijjtnesj 




THE .NAVY IS UE.iUY 
From the Crilfrion (New York). May, 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Rough Rider of 1898 

IN the opening sentences of his volume. "The Rou^h Riders," Mn Roosevelt says that, 
while his party was still out of power, he had preached with all the fervor and zeal he 
possessed " our duty to intervene in Cuba and to take this opportunity of driving the 
Spaniard from the Western world." And he goes on as follows: 

" Now (Eiat my parly had come to power. 1 felt it incumbent on me. liy word and deed, to do all I could 
■ to secure the carrying out of the policy In which I so heartily believed ; and from the beginning I had deter- 
mined that, if a w.ir came, somehow or other. I was going to the front. Meanwhile, there was any amount 
of work at hand in gelling ready the navy, and to this 1 devoted myself,"' 

War was declared in April, 1898. The navy was as nearly ready as it could be made. 
Armies can be somehow improvised, but navies require planning in advance. When wars 
break out. naval direction must pass over practically to the strategists and to the high 
naval officers. Thus Mr. Roosevelt felt that his period of especial usefulness at the naval 
office would have an end. 

The army of the United States consisted of scattered companies and fragments of 
regiments, located at posts and garrisons extending across a continent and comprising al- 
together only about 25,000 men. It is within bounds to say that for a great many years 
previous to the Spanish war, no officer had commanded, — even for the drills, maneuvers 
and marching of peaceful days, — as many United States troops as would be comprised in 
three full regiments. The Spaniards in their struggle against the Cuban insurrection had 
massed in that island about 100.000 troops, transported from Spain. It was evident that 




THE ROUGH RIDERS BRINGING THEIR DYNAMITE GUN INTO ACTION 
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THE ItOrCIl RI1>F:11« on a I'I(ACT[i'K ('[IAKGR 



we should have to do something more than gather together the scattered fragments of 
our regular army. It was necessary to issue a call for volunteer troops, and this Presi- 
dent McKinley did very promptly. 

At first, Mr. Roosevelt thought of going to the front as a member of the staff of one 
of the generals; but some obstacle intervened, and when it was proposed to form a vot 
unteer cavalry regiment or two from the cowboys and horsemen of the Western plains, 
Mr. Roosevelt had an opportunity to form such an organization and to become its colo- 
nel. He had, however, been much in company with an army surgeon. Dr. Leonard Wood, 
then residing in Washington, and he and Dr. Wood had found themselves in entire har- 
mony regarding the Cuban question and the military situation. Dr. Wood had served 
in campaigns against the Apache Indians, where he had won credit and honor. It vraa 
arranged that Dr. Wood should be colonel and -Mr. Roosevelt lieutenant-colonel of the 
First United States Volunteer Cavalry. Dr. Wood was slated for early promotion to a 
brigadier-generalship, and the regiment from the beginning was known as " Colonel Roose- 
velt's Rough Riders." 

It was a very picturesque organization, and remarkable in the individual efficiency of 
its members. It was made up of cowboys from Montana to New Mexico and Arizona, 
Texas rang;er8, young Southern horsemen and young college men of the East who were 
accustomed to riding and shootin^r and fond. of adventure. The regiment arrived in Cuba 
in time to participate in the brief but very real campaign near Sanitago, and Mr. Roosevelt 



The Rough-Rider of 1898 




COI^ THEODORB ROOSKVEI.T, OF THE ROUGH ItlDERS 
acquitted himself in a soldierly way that was quite in keeping with qualities that had 
heen developed by the accumulated experiences of his life. In his earlier New York ex- 
perience he had been a member of a militia company, and he had been accustomed to 
horses and firearms from school boy days. 

The expansion of the army was sudden, and we were quite unprepared at Washing- 
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ROfOH RIDERS OF THE FALL OF 

From J«dg<: (NV« York) 

ton lo manage it well on tlic business side. 
Many volunteers died in unsanitary camps 
who had no chance lo go near the seat of 
war. Commissary supplies were misman- 
aged, our soldiers in Cuba were badly fed 
and supplied, and we were obliged to face 
serious scandals. Mr. Roosevelt's experi- 
ence in Cuba gave him intimate knowledge 
of these conditions, and his protests helped 
to bring abont some drastic reforms. 

Soon after the war was over Mr. Elihu 
Root became Secretary of War, and then 
followed a thoroughgoing reform in armj- 
administration. Meanwhile it was a re- 
markable coincidence that a man who war 
destined so soon to I)ecome President of t!u 
United Stales, and therefore commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy, should havi 
served at a critical lime in the Xavy De- 
partment and should have taken part con- 
spicuously as a soldier at the front in the 
work of the army. The story of the Rough 
Riders is a fascinating book, and Roosevelt's na; 
pant, will remain associated with the war for tht 




le, more than that of any other partici- 
liberation of Cuba. 




'•WE UW'V. niSCOVRRED IN MR. ItOOSliVKI-T TlIK MISSINC LINK" 

to Pistt iiDcl the mnchitip on on« linml and to fhoate, I-ow. and Hip rnftirm iviiie on rlip other.) 
From llm ll^orM (New York) 



CHAPTER IX 

As Candidate for Governor 



IT was in the month of August, 1S98 
that the troops came back from Cuba 
in bad coiuUtion from improper food 
and supplies, and were encamped for res 
toration in the bracing air of Montaiik 
Point at the eastern end of Long Island 
There the Rough Riders remained until 
they were mustered out and disbanded 
on September 15. 

The people of New York were about to 
enter upon a gubernatorial campaign 
The Republicans were charged with hav- 
ing made dishonest use of money appro- 
priated for the enlargement of the State 
canals. The so-called " Raines Law " 
had provided for turning the saloons of 




I.NFORM.ITION FOR TilE COLONEL 

noBs Plait to Cot. RooaETELT: " If a ■ cinch, Teddy." 

Prom tbe Hrratd (New Xork) 
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New York into sham hotels to evade llio 
Sunday clositijj law, and great abuse and 
scandal had resulted. There was just criti- 



cism of the manageiiient of the State insur- 
ance department, as well as that of public 
works. Mr. Piatt was at tiic height of his 
>way as Rcpuhlican hoss. and his followers 
had in so far abused llieir privileges of office 




EDITIXr. THE COI.OXKI. 

o. 49 Broadway wan Mr. riBll'K bu6in*ii« addross, from 
whicb he wna supposed to direct the campHign.) 
Fram the World (New York) 



S ONOn TI DDI S 1 1R1\ ATTEMPT 

Tbis daub c oad can t b n ed to Albaoy.) 

From h Jo mat New York) 
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[IE GREEK RKAIUNti T.IFTS 
IS [pniiinE ihp Trnjnn horse.) 
■ World (Sfw York) 
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could not forget the politi- 
cal crisis of 1884, and he 
was reluctant to take any 
jjosition that could put 
him outside the ranks of 
the Republican party. He 
agreed under certain cir- 
cumstances to accept an 
independent nomination, 
but he proposed not to be 
a candidate until after he 
had had a fair chance to 
see what his own party 
was going to do. Mr. 
Piatt and his chief lieu- 
tenants were thoroughly 
opposed to Roosevelt, but 
they were facing certain 
defeat if they put any man 
known to be identified 
with themselves at the 
head of the ticket. The 
alternative was bitter for 
them, but they accepted 
Roosevelt. 
He ran as a straight Re- 



and power that they were fac- 
ing an almost inevitable defeat 
at the polls. 

It looked like an opportunity 
for the Democratic machini; ; 
and the lndc])cndcnts, together 
with many Republicans and 
Democrats of high personal 
standing, were thinking it nec- 
es.sary to nominate a third can- 
didate against the machine 
tickets of the two parties. .\Ir. 
Roosevelt had every qualifica- 
tion by his previous experiences 
to lead such a movement; be- 
sides which his fresh popularity 
as colonel of the Rough Riders, 
and the hero of San Juan, was 
sure to add to his strength as a 
vote getter. 

Colonel Roosevelt, however, 




"NO TIME FOR SLnMBER" 

(The Colouel arousei bin atmlhMlr parly.) 

From tbe Hrrald (New York) 
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publican and gave his cordial support lo the 
otlitT names un the Republican ticket. The 
cartoonists were much concerned through 
the campaign with hi.s relations to Senator 
I'latt as the acknowledged leader of the 
party in the State. Mr. Roosevelt's own 
pnint nf view was clear on all such points. 
lie would accept no man's dictation in any- 
tliinij that concerned his freedom of opinion 
(T utterance, or his responsible actions as 
1,'ovcrniir in ca.-e of his election. But in all 
ihiufis where custom and propriety allowed 
him to act as a member of hi^ party he was 
lircparcd to consult conlially and fully with 
those w-hn were the official heads and lead- 
ers iif ihij ]iarly ort^ani/.ation. lie was will- 
iu,:; to listen lo snggestions from such lead- 
ers as to appointments to oflice, hut would 
appoint nu man to any pn.-ition unless he 
was convinced of the man's honesty and 
faithfulness, and of his entire fitness to per- 
form the duties of the place in question. 

In his campaign Mr. Roosevelt was en- 
tirely frank as respects administrative scan- 
dals. He promised to unearth the canal 
frauds if any were to be found, and to deal 
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The Cham pi on Rou&h Pioer Or T»e. World . 



a Ibe Evening Poal (Denver) 



1. He was elected l>y a plurality of about 17,000 in a yea 
ate must ha\c been defeated by a large Democratic plurality. 
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as unsparingly with 

wrong-doers of the Re- 
publican party as if they 
were members of the op- 
posing organization. Up 
to this time he had not 
had much experience as a 
public speaker, and the 
leaders were strongly op- 
posed to his taking the 
stump in his own behalf. 
But the campaign began 
apathetically, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, with his un- 
failing instinct for the 
dramatic, took a few of 
his cowboys with him, al- 
lowed them to tell the 
public what they thought 
of their Colonel, and the 
Rough Riders drew the 
crowds, to whom the 
Colonel appealed with his 
direct promises to intro- 
duce reform wherever 
when a less striking 




"AND TEDDY (ROOSEVELT) COMES MAEICHING HOME" 
From Judge (New York) 
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In the Gubernatorial Chair 
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and important of any 

Governor Roosevelt, 

A board of rovis 



in tlic nation. Tlie i\ 
thonRh the task cost 
on wn-^ appointed to 



MR. RUtJSEVELT began liis terr 
governor witli a message to the 1 
lature tiiat was ringing and st 
manlike. Tbc people had elected a Rep 
can governor charged with the duty o 
forming conditions that the Republi 
themselves had bronght about, Gove 
Roosevelt appointed Democratic lawyer: 
gether with engineering and financial 
perts, to e.xamine into the expenditures o 
canal millions. The Department of P 
Works was reorganized on a practical 
ness basis with proper mcii in charge. 

In the other departments of the State 
ernnient, the process of shifting things : 
a political to a business basis was.qu 
but firmly carried out. Great improven 
were made in managing charitable and j 
institutions. The insurance department 
the hank department, imder control oi 
:;overiiLir of Xew York, have to siipe 
the insurance companies, and the banks 
tru-^t enmpanies. that are the most esse 

irk of these departments was reorganize' 

lini a stubborn fight. 

^ive Xew York an improved charter in vie 
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GOVKltNOIt ROOSEVELT'S RINGING MESSAGK TO THE 1,1 

r of Npw York. 
From tlip IVorlil ( \i'iv Ynrkl 

tlie recent consolidation of New York ami 
llrooklyii. Tlie cclucational work of the 
State was improved, and in many ways the 
social welfare of the people of the Empire 
State was advanced under Mr. Roosevelt's 
administration. 

The snbject that proved in the end to have 
been the most influential in its bearinp; n]ion 
Mr. Roosevelt's future career was that of 
State taxation. During his early months as 
governor, a State senator, the Hon. John 
Ford, introduced a bill designed to secure 
for the State a proper revenue from public- 
service corporations, such as street railway 
companies and gas and electric lighting 
companies, which were in the enjoyment of 
unlimited and perpetual franchises. The 




KoosEVKLT : " Ilandt off, Tommy ! I'll do the driving I " 

iRooMTelt decides at the verj start to be an un uuboised 

novpraor. Ihougb aci-uned ot obej'lDS Plult.) 

Frnm [Ue HfTaW (New York) 
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Teddy C^'^S'^pJ 
" BO-PEEP Putt haj iost his swcrp, 

SUT HE mOfS WHZW 70 HNP 17, 
QH.ltMC IT ALOHC' Trxicofiinmt 
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GOVERXOlt UOOSKVKl.T SHEARING TIIp; PIIll.IC FHANrillSKS SIIKFP WITH TIIF: FRAN- 

CIIISE TAX SHKARS. TO TlIK DISMAY OF MIt. I'l.ATT 

Till" (hn-e cnrloons on this pnse arv frnm 1W WorM (New York| 





THE BOSSa ANXIKTY 
Mb. Putt ti OnvERNOn Roosetelt : ■■ ' 
wouldn't ri>l> the Old Mnn. would /ou7" 

(Mr. riitt ■eei the [)0B9lbl]1t; of campaign r 
trlbatlons from tbp carpont\ons bflnK diverted fr 
the partj hj the proposed fraachlse tax.) 



A CRITICAL MOMENT FOR BOTH 



a leaalon of thi- Lcglalalare called to deal with 
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I'l.ATTS TI'MILTUOI 



Street railway lines, particularly those of N'ew York City, had been formed into a vast mo- 
nopoly, capitalized at hundreds of millions of dollars by the issuing of inflated securities. 

Most of the issues of stocks and bonds were based upon the commercial value of these 
franchises, rather than upon tangible property. Senator Ford held that such franchises 
ought to be assessed at their market value, just as real estate is assessed for purposes of 
taxation. 

Public opinion and the best newspapers supported him, and Governor Roosevelt 
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THE STATE SEXATK HAS TrRNED TL'RTLE, SWAMI'INC THE iTV. REFORM 

From Hir llfraid (N.'w Turk) 

gave Senator Ford llic liacking of his support 
ill so far as the principles involved in the Ford 
bill were concerned. Senator Piatt's Republi- 
can machine and .\[r. Croker's Tammany ma- 
chine were alike oiipose<l to the Ford scheme of 
taxing corporation franchises. Roth political 
organi^'.ations derived a j^reat part of their 
pecnniary support from the contributions they 
were accustomed to exact from the very set of 
curjiiiralions which it was proposed to tax 
under the b'ord scheme. 

Mr. Roosevelt was urged in liigh and influ- 
ential (|uarters not to support any form of fran- 
chise tax. Uiit he stood by the plan, called an 
extra session of the legislature, and with the 
masses of the people behind him. put the bill 
through the Senate and Assembly, gave it his 
signature, and made it a law. This action was 
typical of his brilliant adminisVration as 

From .1„- W..yld IXew York) gOVCmor. 

When the legislature assembly in January, 1900, Uovernor Roosevelt presented to it 
an annual message of great scope and statesmanlike ability, in which he discussed the 
problem of commercial monopolies and so-called trusts, and dealt broadly with the poli- 
cies in which it seemed to him the State of New York should point the way for other com- 
monwealths. He was looking forward to renomination as governor in the autumn of that 
.year, in order that in a second term of two years he might complete the program he had 
laid out for himself as chief of the government of the State of New York, 




■■ r.OOK OUT FOli '. 
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CHAPTER XI 



Named for the Vice-Presidency 

FOR American politicians, the issues of a Presidential year overshadow all other affairs 
of a public nature. The year 1900 was one of much political excitement. We had 
acquired the Philippines as one result of the war with Spain. Mr. Bryan and the 
Democrats were attacking the McKinley administration on the new issue of imperialism. 
Many people besides the Democrats were criticising the administration because of Secre- 
tary Alger's unpopular management of the War Department, Governor Roosevelt was 
stoutly defending the expansion policy, and our acquisitions in the Atlantic and Pacific, but 
he was well known to be critical of the War Department. The State Department had 
blundered frightfully with the original Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and Roosevelt had openly 
denounced it and helped to prevent its ratification. 

The administration in turn was not devotedly attached to Governor Roosevelt, and 
Secretary Alger had failed to show appreciation of the war record of the gallant colonel 




ExEriTiONEn Putt (to Teddj the Leveler) 
pra)' tbw. remember 1S04. Tblne latended \ 
[PaTi) is somewbat al a leveler blmBeK." 
From tlie yenJIel (New Tnrkl 
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of tlic Rough Riders. It was supposed tliat the Secretary was endcavorinf; to keep Mr. 
Roosevelt's name off the list of those to whom Congres.s was voting medals of lionor. 

\o President ever approaches the time of his renomination without discovering that 
there are numerous people who would prefer to try a new candidate. >!any critics of the 
administration were proposing to deprive McKinley of a second term, and to nominate 
Roosevelt at Philadelphia in igoo. The more practical party managers, however, saw 
that the logic of the sitiiatio-", called for a second McKinley term. 

The friends and admirers of Mr. Roosevelt were planning to elect him in the fall of 



J 



Named for the Vice-Presidency 




Secsi^'aby Alger: "You're one of Cbe round-robina : you don't get a medal." 
(Colonel Roowvplt with other officers in Cuba had sent a "round-robin" letter to tbe War E>epBrt- 
?nl protesting against bad commiaaarf aupplie* juid retention of sick in service, and tbia bad been regarded 
n breach of military discipline.)— From the Herald (New YorL) 
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TIIK VICl-M'RKSIDENrY 

; "■ Whftt : Me? Xrvor I I'll be tlie whole show or nothin'!' 
From Ihe Hernld (New York) 




THE ROUGH RIDER'S BYES ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
From the Herald (New York) 
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1900 to a second term as governor, and to bring him forward as their Presidential candi- 
date in 1904. Mr. Roosevelt's enemies, however, had a different program. The Vice- 
Presiilency had always been regarded as a somewhat empty honor and as a place for dis- 
posing of men who were not wanted in active politics. The corporations that had op- 
posed the franchise tax, and that were very close to the Republican boss. Senator Piatt, 
were determined to have some other man for governor. Roosevelt was too strong to be 
defeated in a direct fight. The only plan they could devise was to have him run for 
Vice-President on the ticket with Mr. McKinley. 
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■<TliPHe olpviT rnrtoons by Mr. Frcrtprii-k H. OpjHT mipenri'd in a bpHi'h cnlilled " Wjltie and HU Vnft. 
mill thp ItcBl of tlip Fnmily." publiaht^l In llio New York Ei'cHing Journal during the ypnrs 1000 and IWIl! 
■• WllUe " rpfprml to I'rpaidfnt MeKinlpy, ■■ Papn " wa» the Tniaia. " Nursie " repres^nlpd Mr. Hnima. 
wliiip the artive littie figure in (hp Rough Rjdi'r r-ostnmi- -^li™]. nf oourap. for (he irrepres-iilile "Teddy." Otbfr 
lirominont ppnuinalilips. ramiirising the "Rest of the Fnmil.v," wpre ownsionnlly introduced by Mr. Oppri 
inio the lirawinKS nf thp sprirs, I 
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llOVKHNOIt ROOSP;vi:i,T IX THE rONVKNTlON 

(Senator Depew is on the (■ilreme left, ami the ulher three sInmliiiK fiiruriiii iire fiovornor Itoosevelt, I>r. 
L«B!ie D. Wnrd, Btid Hon. R. B. Odell, Jr. Senator riiitfs face is [larll.v abown in the lower right-hand 
roraer. The illunlrntion is from one of the remnrknWe convention pliotOBraplis liikrn Eiy the New York 
Tribunr, by whose courtesy we use it.) 

As early as February, Governor Roosevelt had issued a frank statement saying that 

under no circumstances would he accept a nomination to the Vice-Presidency, and declar- 
ing his desire to serve the people of Xew York in a second term as governor. He went 
to the Philadelphia convention as chairman of the delegates from New York. The street 
railroad magnates had arran°;cd, through Senator Quay, to have Pennsylvania lead in the 
movement to make Roosevelt the Vice-Presidential candidate. Mr, JIcKinley and his 
manager. Senator Hanna, had other plans, but there was an insistent demand for Roose- 
velt from the Western States where Bryan was very strong. Many of these Western dele- 
gates asserted openly that they were prepared to abandon McKinley and make Roose- 
velt the head of the ticket. The pressure became irresistible and Mr. Roosevelt finally 
abandoned his preference. 

Messrs. Piatt, Quay, and the corporations had undoubtedly started the niovement. 
They would not have prevailed, however, bnt for the genuine Roosevelt sentiment in the 
West. Roosevelt accepted the nomination for the \'ice-Presidcncy not at the hands of 
his enemies, but at the hands of his friends. He felt that he was giving up his best 
chance for usefulness, as well as his probable future preferment. But it seemed to be his 
duty, and it was always Mr. Roosevelt's way to try to face the immediate emergency in 
honorable fashion and let the future take care of itself. 
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ROOSEVELT CANNOT GET AWAY FROM THIS STAMPEDE, LED BY PENNSYLVANIA 
From the Inqiiirer (Philadelphia) 

At almost every stage in his career lie had illustrated the principle that the best way 
to save one's Hfe is to seem to lose it at the call of duty. The New York political machine 
chuckled and sneered, and the enemies that Roosevelt had made through his honest and 
vigorous administration as governor thought that Samson was shorn of his locks. If Mr. 
Roosevelt's friends were a little disheartened, the governor himself was cheerful and 
buoyant. He had done his best he was still young and very much interested in the pass- 
ing show, and he had ne\er allowed himself to be the victim of ambition 
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ROUNDED UP 

(ElipressiDg the belief that the bosam had captured Roosevelt) 

From the Journal <New York) 



CHAPTER XI 

His First National Stumping Tour 

SENATOR MARK HANNA, of Ohio, who was President McKinley's close friend and 
political manager, was at this time chairman of the National Republican Committee. 
Mr. Bryan, {who had also volunteered in the Spanish war, and had been made a 
colonel of volnnteers, thongh he had not reached the front) was again the Democratic- 
nominee for the Presidency. He was the most skilful and assiduous campaign speaker in 
the country. His chances for election were not regarded as by any means hopeless. 




Many of the best minds of the 
Republicans as well as Democrats, wen.' 
profoundly opposed to the policy of acquir- 
ing the Philippines, with its attendant re- 
organization of the army and navy on a per- 
manent scale of great costliness, and its in- 
evitable sequel of new and untried adven- 
tures as a world power. Some one had tn 
defend these policies on the stump, in a idl- 
ing way, on behalf of the Republican ticket. 
Mr. Roosevelt, bj' common consent and de- 
mand, was the man to speak for his party. 









His First National Stumping Tour 



He had, while serving his 
first year as governor, made a 
notable address before the 
Hamilton Club at Chicago, — 
not a stump harangue, but a 
carefully written oration, — in 
championship of the doctrine 
that the United States had 
grown into a maturity of in- 
fluence and power which re- 
quired the assumption of a full 
share of responsibility for the 
affairs of the world at large. 
In his earlier years, Mr. Roose- 
velt, as we have said, had not 
been an accomplished public 
speaker. He had been forcible 
and direct as a debater in the 
New York legislature, but he 
was not an orator, and had 
none of those easy gifts and 
tricks of speech so common 
among American politicians 
and so highly developed by 
the professional platform ora- 
tors of Mr. rSryan's type. 
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IDEA IN POLITICS 

i ni'eilwl lo carry out the effect." 

nterrupted by a mob that threw missiles of aU bomb) 

ing y,-,r, (Dt-troit) 

Mr. Roosevelt had improved, however, 
in this regard, not so much through prac- 
tice or throuffh taking thought as to his 
platform manner or diction, as through 
the maturing of his convictions and 
knowledge and the corresponding in- 
crease in the value and range of the 
things he had to say. It is usually the 
^ case that the man who is on the one hand 
a student and on the other hand a man 
of action, will succeed well enough in 
public debate or on the stump when real 
occasions present themselves. 

Thus Governor Roosevelt in his capac- 
ity as " running mate " with President 
McKinley made a great speaking cam- 
paign throughout the United States in 
the summer and autumn of 1900. He was 
aided by his splendid physical vitality; 
and his speaking grew more effective day 
after day. He was never lacking in that 
mysterious attribute of magnetic per- 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE CAMPilON KOObkV ELT MARK UUXXAI l.EADINr. TEDDY 

STUMPING IN T IE WFST From the yecr< (Chkajo) 

From the Tlmei (Washington) 

sonaltty that brings audiences together, and keeps them attentive to the speaker's words. 

And his honesty and sincerity, together with the strength of his convictions, were 
bound to impress his audiences. There are some men who can never carry with them a 
campaign audience, because of their own lack "of party spirit and because certain, quali- 
ties of mind compel them to see both sides at once, so that they cannot lose the impartial 
and judicial spirit of history. They are hampered by philosophic doubts. Mr, Roosevelt, 
though a profound historical student, was even more the born fighter and the man of action. 

His mind was always decisive. The issue before him took on ethical aspects, and he 
saw his own side clearly right and the other side essentially wrong. 

To the group of anti-imperialists, Mr. Roosevelt's doctrines were abhorrent. Their 
timid, narrow, negative point of view was equally abhorrent to his bold and positive mind. 

Mr. Roosevelt made a tour in that campaign of 22.000 miles, made five or six hun- 
dred speeches of considerable length, was the notable figure of the season, — as he had 
been of the Philadelphia convention, — directly addressed from 3,000.000 to 4,000,000 peo- 
ple, and in the course of four months had placed himself in the rank of the half-dozen 
most efTective platform and campaign speakers in the entire political history of the country. 
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Teab inOO.— From the Eagle (Brookljo, N. T.) 



CHAPTER XIII 

A Half -Year as Vice- 
President 

AFTER the election earlj' in No- 
vember, Mr. Roosevelt had still 
to serve nearly two months as 
governor at Albany. He had then an 
■ interval of two months in which to pre- 
pare for changing his residence to 
Washington and assuming the dignities 
of the Vice-Presidency after the 4th of 
March. He quietly resumed his literary 
work (he had already written in 1898 his 
famous book. " The Rough Riders," and 
in 1899, while governor, had written a 
characteristic life of " Oliver Crom- 
well "), spent a much-needed winter 
vacation hunting the cougar, or moun- 
tain lion, in the Rocky Mountains, with 
pen as well as with gun, and reconciled 
himself to the prospects of four years of 
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THE ELECTION OF HcKINLEY .\ND K008EVELT 

G. O. P.; "Pour — four— lour jeatu more." 
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A Half- Year as Vice-President 




KLSsHINb THE BABY SHOW 



iNCLF ''am \ou re altogether too enrly, ladiei; tbe Bbow doesn't 
open for a eood nhlle yet 

trom the journal (New York) 



self- repressed, observ- 
ant, and studious life in 
tile functionless office of 
Vice-President. 

The Senate was con- 
vened for a brief session 
in March to confirm the 
President's appoint- 
ments. And thus Mr. 
Roosevelt had his op- 
portunity to sit as its 
presiding officer for a 
few days. The regular 
session was not to begin 
until the first week in 
December, and it so 
happened that this brief 
experience in March 
completed his service as 
presiding officer of the 
Senate. 

Already the politicians 
were looking forward to 
the year 1904. They 
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(Another group o( cariooos taken from Mr. Opper'a w ries of " Willie and HU Papa." These also ap- 
peared in the Evening Journal, of New York, after the election of the McKinley-Roonevelt ticket In the fall of 
1000. and during Mr. RooBevelt's brief period of aerrice as Vice-President.) 
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supposed that Mr. Odell, or possibly ex-Speaker 
Reed (who had retired from Congress and had 
come to New York to practice law), might secure 
the support of the New York delegation and carry 
ofif the Presidential honors. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, with no machine behind him, had won hosts 
of ardent friends throughout the country in typ- 
ical groups, like the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, 
and other Western organizations. Many of those 
who had professed to be his close political friends 
in fair weather, had sought other political society. 
Among the time-serving politicians, Roosevelt's 
stock had declined to a low figure. Few men are 
so little able to discern the real signs of the times 
in American politics as the machine leaders. 
They know the rules of the game as they play it 
themselves, but the larger forces of public opin- 
ion are quantities that they can never estimate. 

At the very time in July and .August, 1901, 
when they were most certain that Mr. Roosevelt 
had been excluded from influence and power in 
the politics of his own State, and sidetracked from 
a career that would have led to the Presidency or 
to the Senate, the Roosevelt movement was, in 
fact, taking on strength and form throughout the 
whole country. Hosts of influential men were 
joinmg in it, though mainly without the cogni- 
zance of the old-fashioned professional politicians. 
The men of the earlier political type could 
not understand that a new era had dawned 

in American affairs. With the rising men of a new generation, Roosevelt was stronger 
than any one else. These men had made it plain to Mr. Roosevelt that they were deter- 
mined to control the national convention in his interest in 1004; and while he was taking 
no active steps himself, he could not refuse to listen and to observe. 

Meanwhile Mr. Roosevelt was determined to be ready for whatever might happen. 
He resumed the reading of law that had been interrupted by his election to the legisla- 
ture exactly twenty years before. His repute was such that he could not have failed at 
the end of four years in the Vice-Presidencj- to form connections that would enable him 
to earn an easy competence at the bar. 

He laid out projects, moreover, for literary work; and proposed to use his sojourn 
in Washington and his seat in the presiding chair of the Senate to add every day to his 
already extraordinary knowledge of the men and the subjects about which a President ought 
to be well informed. 

For a good while previous to the convention of 1900, the Vice-Presidency had as a 
rule been regarded with disfavor by men of ambition, and had usually been conferred upon 
men either of advanced years or comparative obscurity. Roosevelt's fame and position 
were already national, he had youth in his favor, and he could afford to take his chances 
in a great country where opportunities, whether in public or in private life, seemed well- 
nigh boundless. 
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Assuming the Presidency 



IN September, 1901, Mr. Roosevelt was 
spending a few days in tlie wilderness 
of the Adirondacks. President McKin- 
ley had gone to Buffalo. New York, to visit 
the Pan-American Exposition and make an 
address. It was on September 6 that the 
country and the world were shocked by the 
news of the shooting of Mr. McKinley at the 
hands of an anarchist. Mr. Roosevelt was 
found and hurried to HnfTalo, where the 
cabinet was gathered, awaiting the inevi- 
table end. 

Mr. McKinley died on the 14th, and Mr. 
Roosevelt at once took the oath of office at 
Buffalo. In Mr. .McKinley's first term, Mr. 
Hobart, of New Jersey, had been \'ice- Presi- 
dent, and it had been Mr. McKinley's 
method to treat Mr. Hobart as a close per- 
sonal and official adviser, rather than to hold 
him aloof. If Mr. Hobart had lived, he 
would have been renominated in 1000. and 
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Mr. Roosevelt's career, however distinguished, must have been different in its external 
facts. When Mr. Roosevelt was selected at Philadelphia, Mr. McKinley promptly as- 
sured him that if the ticket should he elected, he would expect to treat Mr. Roose- 
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velt exactly as lie had treated Mr. Hobart. Mr. 
in so far as he had found opportunity. 

Mr. Roosevelt, furthermore, was on terms. 




Blli-R I ION \ND BREB C VG E 

I Hint gwlneter potk jo tnil. Brer Lion, soz Itrrr 
Kagk. spzpp: "but aeo agin, I ain't gwioeler gush 'bout yo'. 
Brer Lion li« 'low doy kin git 'long fine on dat track." 

("Me has never gushed over E^uglaud ; uevertheless, his 
admiration and respect for EDgland are siueefE." Daili/ 
Chronicle correspond etit on President Roosevelt's Policy.) 
From the Wrttmintter Budget 



McKinley had been true to this promise 

if personal friendship with several mem- 
bers of Mr. McKinlcy's cabinet. In 
an article prepared at the request of 
the present writer, -for the Review of 
Reviews, in 1896, Mr. Roosevelt had 
discussed the office of Vice-President, 
and had held that its incumbent 
should have close and harmonious re- 
lations with the President and the 
cabinet in order to preserve continu- 
ity of policy and of administrative 
work in case of his being; called to the 
executive chair through the Presi- 
dent's death. 

Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, did not 
have to hesitate or take counsel in 
September, in order to decide pre- 
cisely what his general course of 
action should be. Because he knew 
his own mind, he was able to give the 
country instant and welcome reas- 
surance. The fact that he was de- 
votedly loyal to Mr. McKinley and a 
supporter of the administration's 
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Itoosevelt, by his aatl-truat legislation and his settlement of Ibe toal i 
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member of Mr. McKinley's cabinet to ro- 
tain his portfolio, with an earnestness thai 
not one of them could withstand. 

Almost at once in his administration he 
had to face the problem of enforcing the 
Sherman anti-trust law against railroad 
and industrial combinations. He took 
the sate position that it was bis bnsiness 
to enforce the laws, and to follow the ad- 
vice of the Attorney-General on the ap- 
plication of the law to any given case. 
This explains the action against the 
Northern Sccnrities Company brought 
early in hi< administration by .-\ttorncy- 
Gentra! Knox. 

In every subsequent case under that 
law, .Mr. Roosevelt was not the crusader 
against modern business methods or ag- 
gregations of capital, but he was the firm 
executive, sworn to enforce the law, and 
acting always on the advice of his consti- 
tutional counselors, like Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox, and Secretary Root who was 
then at the head of the War Department. 

Obviously, there were new policies to 
be shaped and executed relating to our 
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■WK SNATCHED THE CLOTHES OF THE 
WHIGS WHILE THEY WERE IX SWIMMING. "— 
Disraeli. 
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against the (ruBla, which the Democrats looked ui>oii 
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From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.| 
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occupation of Cuba and our acquisit on of 
the Philippines and other insular ] 
sions. But Secretary Root was in d ec 
charge of all these insular matters, a I 

as of army reorganization ; and Mr. Roos 
velt, besides having profound respc f 
Mr. Root's legal and executive talen had 
always been able to work with him n p 
feet harmony and co-operation. 

Mr. Roosevelt's personality imp e ed 
itself at once upon European statesmen and 
the foreign press. Mis face became fam a 
in the illustrated papers and carto f 

Europe. He was frequently likened, n 
energetic and versatile qualities, to the G 
man Emperor. 

That distinguished monarch almo m 
mediately, through diplomatic and le fo 
mal channels came into friendly touch h 
the American President, He sen 
brother, Prince Henry, to visit this co n ry 
and to give his greetings to Pres dent 
Roosevelt. The Emperor ordered an Amer 
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ican yacht, and tlie President's daughter christened it at the launching in the presence of 
Prince Henry and Mr. RooseveU. 

The English press was cordial and appreciative, and feh that Roosevelt was a man of 
broad views of international affairs, while finding also some reassurance in his retention 
of Mr. John Hay as Secretary of State. 

Even more sensational, at the time of it, than the prosecution of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company, was the President's intervention in the great anthracite coal strike in Penn- 
sylvania in 1902. The former case had involved a combination of three great Western 
railroad systems. The coal situation was the result of a stubborn contest between the or- 
ganized miners who desired better pay, better conditions of labor, and the recognition of 
their union, and the five or si.\ railroad corporations that had monopolized the anthracite 
coal production and were managing it for their own associated welfare. 

The strike was so stubborn and complete tliat there was danger lest the great cities 
of New York and I'hila(iclphia should be without their supply of fuel during the season 
of 1902-3, and general business interests were also suffering. The workmen desired to 
arbitrate, but the so-called coal barons refused, and stood upon their rights to manage 
their own affairs in their own way. 

Mr. Roosevelt found that the law permitted him, through the Bureau of Labor, to 
make inquiry into all the facts and to seek to bring about conciliation. In the end he 
was able to secure a satisfactory arbitration, as a result of which the men were g^ainers; 
and the anthracite industry has been carried on in a peaceful way ever since. 

The President's leadership in these matters had the approval of the country, and re- 
sulted in the election of a Republican Congress in the fall of 1902. 

Furthermore, several State conventions, as for example those of the Pacific Coast, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, and others, — looking ahead two years, — made formal declara- 
tion of their intention to support Mr. Roosevelt for President in 1904. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Asserting the Monroe Doctrine 
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TTIK MONROE DOCTRINE 

(A resOHmllng word In (bp rri'slitcnl'B moulh.) 

From Scbeltpaltrr (Zurich) 

EARLY ill 1903 sevtra! situations gave oppor- 
tunity tar the fresh declaration by Mr. 
Roosevelt of our interest in the affairs of the 
Latin-American republics, in accordance with the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. The subjects of 
several European powers were in despair of be- 
ing able to obtain compensation for claims due 
them from the government of Venezuela. A 
number of American citizens were in the same 
plight. A joint naval expedition was undertaken 
by Germany, France, and Holland to blockade 
Venezuelan coasts, seize ports and custom 
houses, and collect by force the sums considered 
by them to be due to their subjects. 

Our government did not wish to see even a 
temporary occupation of ,'^outli .\merican soil l>\ 
European governments on the pretext of collect 
ing private debts. A\'e were able to persuadi 
President Castro on the one hand and the Eu 
ropean powers on the other, to send represent 
atives to Washington in order to ascertain what 
sums were fairly due under the claims. We then 
undertook to see that such claims as were al- 
lowed should in due time be paid. The position 
of our government made some sensation in Eu- 
rope and a profound impression in South America. 
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Our general attittnU- towart! Latin America was the more sharply observed, because 
at that time we were in the thick of negotiations preliminary to constructing the Trans- 
Isthmian Canal. The war with Spain had brought that long-dreameU-of project into the 
domain of actual possibilities. We had sent the battleship Oregon on a memorable voy- 
age from the Pacific Coast around the continent of South America, to join our fleet in 
Cuban waters and strengthen it for the attack upon the S]>anish squadron. We had real- 
ized the need of a canal for the sake of better protection of both coasts. 

Furthermore, our new insular possessions in both oceans called for the Panama Canal 
as a logical sequel. A French company had obtained from the Republic of Colombia the 
necessary concession to dig a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. Many millions had 
been unwisely spent, great corruption and scandal had attended the history of the com- 
pany in France, the enterprise had failed, and private capital was not available to resume 
it. Our American engineers for many years had preferred the Nicaragua route, and a 
private company had been formed which had made some beginnings. But the inevitable 
conclusion had been reached that no canal in the near future could be constructed, by 
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either route, unless the United 
States Government should make a 
public enterprise of it and provide 
the necessary millions. 

The country was almost unani- 
mously prepared to proceed with 
the Nicaragua work when, by the 
efforts of the friends of the Panama 
scheme, a hoard of engineers was 
authorized to report upon the engi- 
neering and financial feasibility of 
both routes. It had been decided 
finally that Panama should be pre- 
ferred if the assets of the French 
company could be bought for not 
more than $40,000,000. The next 
step was the drafting of a treaty 
with Colombia through Minister 
Herran and President Maroquin. 
Congress was called in special ses- 
sion to ratify this treaty, and also 
to pass upon the new constitution 
for the Republic of Cuba. 

This constitution, with the sig- 
nificant part of which Secretary 
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Root was identified, was one of the most 
important acts of statesmanship of all our 
recent history. It brought Cuba perpet- 
ually under our guaranty of internal order 
and financial responsibility. 

The special session ended, Mr. Roosevelt 
was off for a Western trip, where in the 
Rocky Mountains he hunted the grizzly 
bear. He returned to a summer at Oyster 
Bay. where many questions of interest 
came before him, one of them being the 
endeavor to present to the Russian govern- 
ment the American view of the treatment 
of Jews in the Czar's dominions. 

Another question of exceptional interest, 
relating also to our position on the North 
American continent, was the dispute with 
Canada regarding the Alaska boundary. 
This was settled by a tribunal, of an arbitral 
nature, composed of Americans on one side 
and Canadians and Englishmen on the 
other. It was a great triumph to have set- 
tled the Alaska boundary by amicable 
methods, and to have retained our un- 
broken coast-line as we had bought it from 
Russia. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Panama, — A New Sister Republic 




TO PANAMA 



"^llE CongTcaa of Columbia, sitting at 
Bogoia, refused to ratify tiie treaty 
that its diplomatists had signed. It 
ly to the advantag^e iif Colom- 
hi;i tn havi- lh(-ViiilL-d States dig I 
that the Krench company had abandoned. The 
^hmdd give Colombia ten million dollars for the privilege of con- 
t of incalcidable value. To have had us revert to the Nicaragua 
route would have been disadvantageous to Colombia for many centuries. 

Furthermore, our return to the Nicaragua plan would have been ruinous to the peo- 
ple of the Isthmus of Panama, who were under no obligations whatsoever to the merce- 
nary politicians at Bogota. Again, our choosing Nicaragua as the alternative would have 
made it impossible for the French company to have obtained its expected forty million dol- 
lars. Under these circumstances, the Isthmus of Panama declared itself an independent 
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republic, ali in the twinkling of an eye, with the substantia] encouragement of the repre- 
sentatives uf the French canal company, and with no unfriendliness or discouragement on 
the part of our government at Washington. 

The few Colombian troops on the isthmus made no resistance. American warships 
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Panama, — A New Sister Republic 



were prepared to keep order. The ten millioii 
dollars that Bogota had refused was gladly 
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accepted by the new Republic of Panama. The treaty was promptly signed that estab- 
lished our rights in the canal zone, and put the new republic virtually under our protec- 
tion. The President of the United States was authorized by Congress to appoint a board 
of canal commissioners and to proceed with the work of construction. And all this con- 
stituted a notable episode in our history. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The Unanimous Endorsement of His Party 
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"m jrR. ROOSEVELT had been having the sort of strenuoii; 
|VI that were in every way congenial to him 

edly approved of his policies and ac- 
tions in most essential respects. It was not 
to be expected, however, that his renomina- 
tion could come without opposition. 

Senator Hanna, of Ohio, chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, and close 
friend of the late President McKinley, had 
become the most masterful personage in the 
Senate, not excepting Mr. .Aldrich. Sena- 
tor Hanna had broadened his interests. He 
espoused the cause of organized labor. He 
accounted himself responsible more than 
any one else for the practical steps that 
were making the Panama Canal a realized 
fact. In short, he was a candidate for the 
Presidency, and was effecting a powerful 
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public had undoubt- 
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organization of politicians 
throughout the country 
in his own behalf. 

A good many States as 
early as 1902 had en- 
dorsed Roosevelt. The 
question arose whether 
the Ohio convention of 
1903 would speak favor- 
ably of his administra- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt, who 
was hunting in the West, 
sent a famous message" 
that resulted in Ohio's 
recognition of him in its 
platform. There was tar- 
iff agitation in the air, 
with Senator Hanna as 
the champion of the high- 
tariff " stand-pat " pol- 
icy, — to use his own 
phrase, — while the West- 

I'ToiD the Herald (New York] gj-fl leaders like GovemOF 

Cummins, of Iowa, were demanding revision, A great financial discussion was pending, 
moreover, having to do with the need of a different banking and currency system, 

Mr. Roosevelt's tone was progressive, but his attitude was expectant rather than posi- 
tive touching such questions. Those were matters for Congress rather than for the execu- 
tive. But when serious scandals were cur- 
rent regarding the administration of the 
business of the postal system, Mr, Roose- 
velt was in no doubt as to his responsibility. 
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He took hold of the work of postal inves- 
tigation with such vigor that he left no op- 
portunity for the Democrats to make capital 
in the approaching campaign out of abuses 
which otherwise might have led to Repub- 
lican defeat. 

As the time for the choosing of delegates 
for the 1904 convention approached, the 
movement for Mr. Hanna's nomination di.s- 
intcgrated, partly because of the great 
strength of President Roosevelt with t!ie 
people, and also partly because of the ;^e- 
rious breakdown of Mr. Hanna's hi-ahh. 
One after another of the great States, in 
their local conventions, instructed their dele- 
gates to support President Roosevelt. Ohio 
itself fell in with the general movement and 
sent a delegation instructed for the Presi- 
dent. 

The convention at Chicago turned out to 
be a great spontaneous demonstration in 
favor of the man who had acceptably served 
out three and a half years of Mr. McKinley's 
unexpired second term. If President Mc- 
Kinley had lived Vice-President Roosevelt 
would have been a candidate for the nomina- 
tion in 1904. Piut he would not have been 
personally identilied with the many stirring 
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matters, both foreign and (iomestic, that hat! been crowded into the busy period from 
1901 to 1904; and no one can make even a sagacious guess as to what would have hap- 
pened. Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, was nominated for \'icc-President. Under other 
circumstances, Mr. Fairbanks would have been a formidable candidate for the Presidency. 
His friends had declared that he was the natural successor of Mr. McKinley, and that it 
had been Mr. McKinley's hope and wish, if he had lived, that Mr. Fairbanks should suc- 
ceed him. But the bluff, powerful Hanna had intervened, and with the disintegration of 
the Roosevelt opposition which had centered around the chairman of the National Com- 
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SOME PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
Bj CartooDisl Bri^B, of the American (New Xork) 
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mittee, it was q: 
around any other 
rious leaders and g 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Root, Mr. lieveridge, ex-Governor 
Black, of N'ew York, and others, maik- 
"eloquent Fvoosevelt speeches in tlie cmi- 
veiition, and there was incomparahly 
more cntluisiasm over Roosevelt's nomi- 
nation in 1904 than there had heen at 
Philadelphia over Mr. McKinley's re- 
nomination, or the placing of Roosevelt 
on the ticket as candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. For years Roosevelt's friends had 
hoped to nominate him for the Presi- 
dency in the year 1904, and now they had 
actually accomplished their purpose. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The Roosevelt-Parker Campaign 




THE NOTIFICATION OF I'RKSIUKNT ROOSEVF.LT AT OYSTER BAY IN ](KH. (SPEAKER 
CANXON- STAN'DS ON THE PRESIDENT'S RIGHT.) 

THERE was no well-defined issue in the campaign of 1904, as in the two previous 
ones. In i8yf> the ([uestion of sound money was threshed out and permanently 
settled. In 1900 the people ratified the expansion policy, and the momentous na- 
tional and international developments that followed our war with Spain. In 1904 the real 
question was whether the people were well enough pleased with the man who had suc- 
ceeded McKinley hy a fateful accident to give him another four years' lease of power. 

Wall Street interests were bitterly opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, because his investiga- 
tion and prosecution of various trusts and corporations, and his attacks upon railroad re- 
bates and like abuses had for the time being not only checked the prosperous schemes 
of many promoters, but had also confused and disturbed legitimate business, — the whole 
fabric of corporation finance and control being so closely interwoven. Thus Wall Street, 
largely under Democratic leadership, had undertaken a more positive part in politics than 
ever before. If only the Republicans could be prevented from nominating a man as bold 
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(Mr. Clevrlaod bad madp a speech at the I^ouisioDa Purcbosr celpbratian at St. Louii, in 1908, aod 
it waa tbougbt at the time ibat be niigbt possibly become a candidate for Ibe Democratic Domination for 
Prcaldent and ran against Roos«velt, wbo also attended the celebration.) 
From the Herald (New York) 
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and aloof as Roosevelt, and the Democrats 
could be persuaded to nominate a repre- 
sentative of their conservative wing rather 
than a radical like Bryan, Wall Street would 
have nothing to fear from the result of the 
election. So the " magnates " reasoned. 
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Thus in 1903 and early in 1904 Wall 
Strett had done its best to aid in the move- 
ment to secTire the nomination of Senator 
Hanna in place of Mr. Roosevelt; and as 
early as 1903 certain eminent legal advisers 
of Wall Street had selected Judge Alton B. 
Parker (then chief justice of the highest 
court of the State of N'ew York) as an ex- 
cellent representative of the so-called " safe 
and sane " type of Democratic candidates. 
All this was in no way to Judge Parker's 
discredit; for he was an upright judge and 
a public man of sound views and a well- 
poised mind. Mr. Bryan had been twice 
defeated ; and Judge Parker, though of a 
different school of political thought and 
training, had maintained his party regu- 
larity at all times, just as Roosevelt on his 





side had been a Republican under all con- 
ditions. 

Judge Parker was not widely known to 
the country, and his candidacy could not be 
otherwise than the merely negative one of 
opposition to Roosevelt. It was not pos- 
sible for the Democrats to frame any suc- 
cessful issues. They could not ask boldly 
for tariff reform, because the South had be- 
come protectionist. They talked of scan- 
dals in administration, but the country 
knew that Roosevelt had cleaned out the 
Post Ofiice frauds with as much vigor as 
anv Democratic President could have 




STRENUOUS VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE DAVIS AND WHAT A FRIEND CALLS 
"A FEW OF HIS STUNTS." 
From tbe American (New York) 
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shown. They could not denounce Roose- 
velt as a foe of trusts and corporations, be- 
cause the major part of the Democratic 
party had always professed to be far more 
deeply opposed to monopoly and corporate 
aggrandizement than the Republicans. 

In short, the logic of the situation was 
with Roosevelt, The people of the country, 
regardless of party, liked both the man and 
his policies. As the campaign progressed 
the Democratic managers denounced the 
Republicans as collecting large campaign 
funds from the very trusts and corporations 
that Mr. Roosevelt was supposed to be 
fighting. Moreover, Wall Street quickly 
lost confidence in itself as a political War- 
wick, and was inclined to disavow Judge 
Parker's candidacy as of its choosing. 
Doubtless various corporation interests con- 
tributed to both campaign funds; and it is 
unquestionably true that the greater part of 
the responsible business men of the country 
thought it better to keep Roosevelt and the 
Republicans in power than to bring in the 
Democrats on a dubious platform, with no 
knowledge of the make-up of a prospective 
Democratic cabinet. 

.Associated with Mr. Roosevelt was Sec- 
retary Hay, in charge of our foreign affairs; 
Mr. Root (who had just been succeeded by 
Mr. Taft), in charge of the War Depart- 
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meiit and onr island depen- 
dencies; Mr. Knox, brilliant- 
ly heading the judiciary de- 
partment; and that remark- 
able campaigner, tJie Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw, who had 
succeeded ilr. -Gage as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The President's Secretary, 
Mr. CortelyoLi, had been sec- 
retary to I'resident Cleve- 
land, then to President Mc- 
Kinley ; and three successive 
Presidents testified to hit 
ability and faithfulness, I ie 
had political tact, adminis- 
trative skill, and absolute 
honesty. He it was whom 
Mr. Roosevelt selected to 
conduct the campaign, and 
to serve as chairman of the 
National Republican Com- 
mittee. One of the notable 
achievements of Mr. Roose- 
velt's first administration 
had been the creation of the 
new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and Mr. 
Cortelyou had been pro- 
moted to the cabinet as Sec- 
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THE TWO ROOSEVELTS 

(The Rooseveir aa real hiamiy ivill picture liim— ouJ— Ihe Rooseitlt as ihc denrngosu'-s now i>niiii him.) 

From Judge 

etary of this new department. Mr. Roosevelt had advanced his assistant secretary, Mr. 

Viliiam Loeb, Jr., to succeed Mr, Cortelvou as Secrctarv to the rVesideiit. 

Of the bureaus jrrouped together uiuicr the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the 
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most important was a new 
one called the Bureau of 
Corporations. ' Mr. Roose- 
velt placed Jijt the head of 

this bureau the Hon. James 
R. Garfield, transferring him 
from the post of Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner. These 
are the names of a very few 
of the strong and able men 
with whom Mr. Roosevelt 
was surronnded. Mr. Hitch- 
cipck, of St. Louis, Secretary 
of the Interior, was exposing 
and prosecuting land frauds 
in the West, while the new 
llurcau of Corporations was 
investigating the Beef 
Trust, the Standard Oil 
Trust, and other corpora- 
tions accused of violating 
the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Roosevelt's overwhelra- 
iiig triumph at the polls was 
to have been expected. All 
sections of the country seemed to be con- 
tented with the outcome, and Judge Parker, 
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though badly defeated, was regarded as 
having lost no important States which 
Roosevelt might not have carried against 
any possible Democratic nominee. 

Mr. Roosevelt felt that his victory was 
not of a strictly partisan nature, and that 
the country was entitled to know in just 
what spirit he accepted it. On the night of 
his election, therefore, he issued a statement 
declaring that under no circumstances 
would he be a candidate or accept a nomi- 
nation in 1908. 

There was atteady much political talk to 
the effect that Mr. Roosevelt had merely 
been serving out Mr. McKinley's term, and 
that bis acceptance of another nomination 
in 1908 would not be in violation of the tra- 
dition that limits an .Xmerican President to 
two consccuti\e terms. His friends and his 
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■HERE WE ABE AGAIN I- 
; Apropos of Mr. Itoossvplt's Irlumphant f 
•ubseiiuent riall to the world's fair at S 

From tbe World (New YorkI 



Opponents alike had been thus looking forward to the next contest. Mr. Roosevelt won 
the approval and renewed confidence of the country in the decisive announcement he made. 
It was believed that with no ambition to secure another nomination, he could give the 
more devoted and patriotic attention to the service of the whole people in his high office. 
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ALWAYS INCISIVE, DECISIVE, AND PRECISEI 
(Refeiriog to Roosevelt's election night HtatemeDt of 1901 reuouDciag a third i 
From Judge 



There was nothing more remarkable than the contented acquiescence of tlie Demo- 
cratic press in the result. The people of tht South showed their approval in many ways 
that could not be mistaken, and flooded Mr. Roosevelt with invitations to visit their re- 
spective States and cities. It had been the good fortune of Mr. McKinley, in a period of 
declining partisanship, to be regarded as the President of the whole country without re- 
gard to section or party: and this general good-will was transferred to Roosevelt even as 
the mantle of Elijah had in ancient time fallen upon the shoulders of his successor. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



As Peace-Maker and World Figure 

IT was in the summer of 1904, — his renomination secured and his election certain, — 
that Mr. Roosevelt began clearly to emerge in the mature sense as one of the great 
world figures of his day. The completion of the second McKinley (Roosevelt) term 
had secured the full establishment of the policy of expansion. Our navy had become 
strong and efficient under Mr, Roosevelt's guidance. The army had been thoroughly re- 
organized through Mr. Root's constructive statesmanship and his ability to win the ap- 
proval of Congress for his policies. We were gaining renown through extirpation of 
yellow fever in Cuba and our success in sanitary measures at Panama. 

The international prestige of the United States was enormously increased, and in the 
eyes of the world President Roosevelt was the man who typified the Twentieth Century 
.America. He had. of course, followed in McKinley's footsteps in so far as he saw the 
path of duty leading in that direction. But it had beeti' easy to work with Mr. McKin- 
ley's appointees, and Mr. Roosevelt had found no difficulty in holding to his pledge of 
September, 1901, that he would do his best to carry out Mr, McKinley's plans. 

Now, however, the country had deliberately chosen him for its helmsman, and there 
could be no doubt of its mandate to go forward according to his own judgment. It was 
not necessary to wait for inauguration day in March. The new mandate took effect on 
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election day in November, and his message to Congress in December came with a strength 
and force that had perhaps been equalled in none of his previous state papers. It was 
then that he laid down that guiding principle of the " square deal," — the determination to 
secure justice to all men to the best of his abilitj', to capitalist as well as to workman; to 
humble immigrant or Asiatic coolie as well as to the descendants of the Pilgrims or the 
Patroons. And recognizing the commaniling prestige that the United States had secured 
abroad as a result of its new policies and recent growth, the Roosevelt administration 

gladly accepted the responsibilities and the 
opportimities that go with prestige and 
pow er 
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The influcni 
henceforth to 

national peat-e and ijnuil will. Our i^overn- 
ment proni]>tly loi>k ihe k-ad in proposinff 
to tlie powers of l^urope the holding of a 
second peace contercnct' at The Hagne, 
with a view to completing several steps that 
had heen left for a fntnre gathering hy the 
original conference of 1S99. 'l"he proposal 
met with general F\nro]iean favor, and Mr. 
Koo.sevelt was everywhere accorded the 
credit for initiating the gatherini.;, — al- 
though our government very gracefully con- 
sented that Russia should issue the formal 
invitations, a.s for the original conference. 

The breaking out of the fierce and regret- 
table war in Manchuria between Russia and 
Japan led to the postponement of the peace 
gathering until after that conflict had heen 
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brought to an end, with 
its sharp, fresh lessons of 
the hcrrors of war and 
the need of preventing it 
by constant endeavor to 
substitute diplomacy, ar- 
bitration, or a permanent 
high court of justice 
among the nations. The 
proposal of a peace con- 
ference by so militant a 
personage as Mr. Roose- 
velt gave some of the car- 
toonists of this country, 
as well as of Europe, the 
opportunity for satire that 
was invoked rather in 
humor than in malice. 

Mr. Roosevelt was 
everywhere mentioned as 
the man who was " bound 
to have peace even if he 
had to fight for it." The 
idea of the " Rough 
g) ■ Rider " seeking to compel 

the angel of peace to exercise her gentle 
ministrations, made the world smile cheer- 
fully and helped the good cause not a little. 
The fact is that until the peace of the 
world is firmly established by universal 
treaties, and ample provision for interna- 
tional courts and international police, cer- 
tain nations must take it upon themselves 
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for the Pacific Ocean 
and the Farther East, 
we had also a duty to 
perform in that region. 
It was our business to 
maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Japan and to 
help support the integ- 
rity of China. With 
Alaska, the Sandwich 
Islands, and the Philip- 
pines in our possession, 
besides oitr great States 
of the Pacific seaboard, 
and with the Panama 
Canal in process of con- 
struction, it was evident 
that our interests in the 
Pacific had become 
larger than those of any 
other single power. 

Mr. Roosevelt's atti- 
tude was not belligerent, 



to use their own influence and 
power to help keep the world 
in order. Mr. Roosevelt saw 
this duty clearly, and had no 
shrinking from its perform 
ance. He did not in the least 
object to being pictured as thL 
" World's Constable." lie be 
lieved that it was quite clearh 
the business of the United 
States to maintain peace and 
order throughout the whole tf 
North America and the ri. 
gions around the Caril)bean 
Sea, including the West In- 
dies, Central America, and the 
countries on the northern coast 
of South America. 

He regarded it as our duty, 
furthermore, through friendli- 
ness and good will, to serve 
the cause of peace for the re- 
mainder of South America. As 
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but, on tlie comrary, was most tactful, and friendly toward all the powers of America, 
Europe, and Asia. But it was an attitude of firmness and of conscious recognition of 
power. Instead of arousing the hostility ot an ambitious monarch and empire like those 
of German;', this American attitude helped to establish us in the good-will of the peo- 



ple and the government of that great i 
ences of opinion with the people and 
government of the liritish Empire than 
at any previous time in all our history. 

A certain masterfulness that the ad- 
ministration had assumed in its interna- 
tional relations was also felt in its poli- 
cies of law enforcement at home. The 
question had been boldly asked whether 
the great aggregations of capital had not 
become so powerful as to be able to con- 
trol politics, the ]ircss, and the organs 
of government. Mr. Roosevelt stood 
firmly on the ground that law and gov- 
ernment must l)e supreme <iver the cor- 
porations created under the law. It wa> 
to be a long and difficult struggle. — that 
of finding the best way to regulate and 
control the forces of modern business 
without hampering them in their proper 
development and progress. It is by no 
means to be asserted that Mr. Roosevelt 
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possessed any rare or peculiar wisdom in his 
dealing with snch subjects. 

He had no desire to destroy the forces of 
modern business. He had none of the an- 
tagonism toward corporations that Mr. 
Bryan had always shown. But he perceived 
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that if some great capitalistic enterprises 
were beneficent in (heir methods and re- 
sults, others were guilty of oppression, and 
were prospering through disregard both of 
the laws of the land and of the natural rights 
of a host of citizens. Mr. Roosevelt tried, 
therefore, to find some workable applica- 
tions of justice, with government and law 
supreme. 




CONFISCATED BY THE BERLIN POLICE (See t 
From Punrh (LooJon) 



As Peace-Maker and World Figure 
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About some questions he was an oppor- 
tunist. For example, he would person- 




THB ROOSEVELT POLICY— PKESIDEXT OF THE 
WHOLE COLXTUY 

From tbe Enale (Urooklynt 



A STSENrOUS PESFOEtMANCE 

" Ladles aud gcnllemeD : In order to demonsli 

nut Hi] o( Ihem eniinlly [ractalile. 1 will now i 
Into their midsl." (Procwds lo gel oul of bis 
From Punch (LondoDj 



ally have been glad lo see a revision of 
the tariff undertaken somewhat early 
during his second administration. He 
did what he could to bring the question 
before Congress and the country. But 
he found that Congress was not ready for 
tariti* revision, and that there was no 
compelling sentiment in favor of it any- 
where in the country. His convictions 
on t!ic tariff question were not of a sort 
that made him regard it as his duty to 
go forth upon a crusade against the Ding- 
ley tariff. As a party question and as a 
sectional question, the tariff was no 
longer in the thick of bitter controversy. 
It had become a business man's question 
and one of industrial evolution. 
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It was not only the prestige and the sia and Japan and a settlement of the is- 
power of the United States in world mat- 
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sues involved by ilie adoption of a treaty 
of peace. 

This was perhaps the crowning act of 
Mr. Roosevelt's career. Russia's misfor- 




tunes in the war made it highly desirable 
for her that hostiUties should end. Japan's 
financial resources were becoming strained, 
and it was better for her future power and 
prestige to end the war promptly than to 
continue it. Both cdimtnes were on terms 
of especial friendship with the United 
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States. And thus Mr. Roose- 
velt was able to bring them 
into negotiation for settle- 
ment, and through his influ- 
ence anfi earnest intercession 
and efforts, the Treaty of 
Portsmouth was drafted and 
signed, and one of the great 
wars of hislorv brought to an 
end. 

This achievement was in- 
deed appreciated in the United 
States as constituting a bright 
page in the country's history. 
Uu! it was even more widely 
recognized in Europe and 
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Asia, where the magnitude of 
the war and the profound conse- 
quences of an unforeseen kind 
that follow in the wake of so 
colossal a struggle were more 
vividly felt and better under- 
stood. 

Thus, Mr, Roosevelt's interna- 
tional reputation as a peace- 
maker suddenly flamed up and 
filled the eyes of an astonished 
world. Congratulations came 
from all lands. The Emperor 
\\'iiliam of Germany is reported 
to have cabled: " The whole of 
mankind must unite in thanking 
yoQ for the great boon you have 
given it." The cartoonists be- 
gan with increasing frequency 
to picture Roosevelt and the 
German Kaiser together as "kin- 
dred spirits of the strenuous 
life "; and a cartoon in the Lon- 
don Punch to that effect was con- 
fiscated by the Berlin police as 
lacking in the reverence due to 
two men so noble and majestic, 
whereupon the irreverent car- 
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tooiiist. Mr. K. T. Reed, drew a caricature of liis original cariunTi, lioth pictures are re- 
produced on page 122; and another annising drawing b}- the same artist, which we have 
reproduced on page 127, records the deeds of the peace-making Theodore under the guise 
of an old Assyrian tablet and chronicle. 

And thus the press of all Europe made much of the Treaty of Portsmouth; while 
the Norwegian parliament, at the first opportunity, awarded to Mr. Roosevelt the Nobel 
Prize as the man who had done the most within the year to promote the world's peace. 



CHAPTER XX 



The "Big Stick" at Home and Abroad 



SOME casual remark uf Mr. Ruosc- 
velt's, quoting the old proverb that 
it is well to speak softly but carry 
a big stick, had caught the visiializinii 
imagination of the cartoonists; and on 
many occasions tbev have found it con- 
venient to depict him as armed with a 
heavy club. He was not. however, mak- 
ing belligerent use of that or of other of- 
fensive implements in the year that fol- 
lowed his inauguration. There w 
other matters of international concern in 
the spring and sHnimcr of i<-p5 besides 
the Russo-Japanese war and its termina- 
tion. . There was a Pan-American Con- 
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THt: I'RKSIDENT GOES A-HU-NTIXG— LEADING THE SIMPLE I.IFE IX COLORADO 

From tiie .VorJh American (Philadelphia) 




gress at Rio de Janeiro, and we were bent 
upon using that occasion as a means of in- 
creasing our friendly relations with South 
America. Secretary Hay had passed away, 
and his place at the head of the Department 
of Slate had been filled by the Hon. Elihu 
Root. 

Mr Root after five years of eminent serv- 
ice under McKinley and Roosevelt as Secre- 
:ar\ of \\ ar. had returned to the practice of 
m New York, refusing to be a candidate 
Co\t.nior and a prospective candidate for 
he Presidency in i</)8, and having no ambi- 
:ion-i for further public office. But the call 

be '^<.c^<.tary of State is one that it has 
been thi. tradition of eminent New York 
lawyers to accept. Even while Secretary 
of War, Mr. Root had been the leading 
member of the cabinet, and the President's 
chief adviser in foreign matters involving 
legal knowledge. He brought to the post of 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S FORTHCOMING FE.\ST,— A SOl'TH 
AMERICAN VIEW OF TIIK LATEST Ari'LICATIOXS OF TTIE 
MONROE DOCTRINE— From ,V"(r(." r Valpnrniao. Chilpl 



Secretary of State a pecu- 
liar personal fitness for its 
dulies, and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of its 
problems. 

Mr. Root, more than 
any one else, had devised 
the arrangement which 
brings Cuba under our 
protcclion and control in 
certain emergencies. It 
now devolved upon him 
to find a way for the regu- 
lation of the broken-down 
finances of the little re- 
public of San Domingo. 
The European powers 
were bent upon a forcible 
collection of their debts, 
San Domingo having de- 
faulted upon its foreign 
bonds. Our government 
virtually guaranteed a 
new issue of San Do- 
mingo securities, and was 
permitted to take charge 
of the custom-houses in 
order to satisfy foreign 
creditors and promote the 
peace of the distracted 
i.sland. ^tr. Root, mean- 
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while, proceeded upon a South American tour, visiting the Pan -\merican conference at 
Rio and receiving tributes at the leading capitals of other South American republics. 

He had visited Canada with fruitful results for the settlement of all outstanding ques- 
tions between the United States and the Dominion. His visit to South America was of 
fo tactful and sympathetic a character, and so appreciative of everything creditable in 
South .American statesmanship and progress, that it removed not a little of the prejudice 
that had existed among the polite peoples of Latinic origin in the Southern republics 
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against what they regarded as the brusque, 
commercial Yankee nation. 

Mr. Taft, fiirtherniore, had come home 
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from (he Philippines to take Mr. Root's former place as Secretary of War, and he had at once 
assumed a very influential place in the cabinet. With Mr. Root on his travels, and Presi- 
dent Roo.'ievelt in the West on a brief hunting trip, Mr. Taft was in special charge of the 
unfinished business relating to ,San Doniinf;o, Cuba, and our outlying responsibilities in 
general. It was a little later on that a situation of chaotic turmoil somehow arose amon^ 
the little republics of Central America. Again the man with the " Big Stick " spoke softly. 
and peace was restored. It was largely by Mr. Root's efforts that a plan was devised for 
settling Central American difficulties through a representative tribunal that was expected 
to prevent future hostilities among half a <lozen small sovereignties. The plan was good, 
even if it has not as yet produced the expected results. 

As the autumn advanced, the attention of the man who carried the big stick was 
centered upon the approaching session of Congress. It was his determination to secure 
the passage of a law that would put an end to the almost universal practice among the 
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AVE TURNED THEIR MID BATTERIES 
AGAINST HIM 

-osevpll's vigorous Qgbt agslQit 

railroads of granting rebates to the large wroDRdoing of thHouh kindB brought upon tiim .11 

corporations, and other favored shippers. '''^'^ FLTZl^TJ^n^'cZl ZZi^Z7r'^ 

The principle of national regulation of rail-. 

roads had become firmly established, and it was considered that the one point above all 
others most necessary lo be secured was the equal and impartial treatment of all whose 
business required them to use the means of interstate transportation. It was a hard 
fight, but the legislation .was secured, its results were accepted by the railroads, and a 
great reform was put into effect that the railroads have since regarded as even more val- 
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Along with the granting of freight rebates, there disappeared the granting i 
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ible dimensions, and which had played no small part in the corruption of legislatures and 
the obstruction of honest govt^rnnient. 

Mr. Roosevelt's messages to Congress for that period are elaborate discussions of 
the economic and social conditions of the country. Their value as presentments of fact, 
and as contemporary discussion of evils and remedies, will have great appreciation at 
the hands of the future historian. Thus in the message of December, 1906. statement-; 

are made regarding the working of the 
recent Railway Rate bill; and it is shown 
that this and other recent legislative steps 
toward the better regulation of inter- 
state commerce had already been justi- 
fied in experience. In view of conditions 
that led, in 1910, to the enactment of the 
new Railroad Rate bill, with its enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it is worth while 
to quote a little from Mr. Roosevelt's 
message of 1906. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the following paragraphs; 

It must not be supposed, however, that with 
(lie passage of these law! it will be possible to 
stop progress along the line of increasing the 
power of the national government over the use 
of capital in interstate commerce. For example, 
there will ultimately be need of enlarging the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
along several different lines, so as to give it a 
larger and more efficient control over the rail- 
roads. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE SIDEWALK SNOWBOUND 
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It cannot too ofti^n be repeated that experience has 
conclusively shown the impossibility ol securing by 
the actions of nearly half a hundred different Slate 
legislatures anything but ineffective chaos in the 
way of dealing with the great corporations which do 
not operate exclusively witliin the limits of any one 
State. In some method, whether by a national 
license law or in other fashion, we must exercise, 
and that at an early date, a far more complete con- 
trol than at present over these great corporations,— 
a control that will, among other things, prevent the 
evils of excessive overcapitalisation, — and that will 
compel the disclosure by each big corporation of its 
stockholders and of its properties and business, 
whether Ottned directly or through subsidiary or 
affiliated corporations. 

These paragraphs set forth a program 
that Mr. Roosevelt well understood could 
not be carried out at once. It is precisely 
the program that President Taft took up in 
1909, and that was included in (i) the Rail- 
road Rate bill, which became a law in June, 
1910; (2) the work outlined by President 
Taft for a commission to report upon the 
best way to regulate the issue of railroad 
stocks and bonds, and (3) the bill of Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham, providing for the 
federal incorporation of railroads and large 
industrial companies. 

Many of the progressive ideas advocated 
by Mr, Roosevelt in 1905, and the two fol- 
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"NEXT!" 
From the Plain Decler (rieveland) 

, owing years, which brought upon him the enmity and violent criticism of the exponents 
jf great corporate wealth, had already, by the time Congress adjourned in the summer 
jf igio. found acceptance as self-evident and commonplace doctrine in the platforms of 
30th wings of both great parties. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Some Activities of a Versatile President 
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ftESIDBNT ROOSEVELT AT PANAMA 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S hold upon the confidence of the country was again put 
to the test in the Congressional elections of 1906, It was recognized that the 
President and his policies formed the issue, and a clever cartoonist at the time de- 
icted Mr. Roosevelt as the candidate in front of the polling booths of every State. The 
ampaign was also notable as one in which the Republican party tried to obtain its funds 
y small popular subscriptions rather than in large sums from business interests. 

Ever since the Civil War, the Republican party had made the protective tariff its 
hibboleth, and had relied upon the manufacturing interests to provide its election funds. 
'his practise of collecting from wealthy biisiness interests had been continued ; but it be- 
ime embarrassing when the government was attempting to enforce the Sherman anti- 
•ust law t9 break up illegal railroad practices and dissolve industrial combinations. 

The election having resulted in an em|>hatic endorsement of the administration, Mr. 
Loosevelt broke the traditions which had held our President strictly upon American soil 
Y making a trip to Panama to inspect perhonally the sanitary and engineering work of 
iir new Canal Zone, and to pay his respects to the young Republic of Panama, which he 
ad been accused of creating. He came back prepared to refute the attacks that bad been 
lade upon our beginnings with the canal, and besides his regular message to Congress, 
t its assembling in December, be prepared a special message on conditions at Panama, 
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providing each Con- 
gressman with a copy 
elaborately supplied 
with photographic il- 
lustrations. 

Incidentally it may 
be said that these mes- 
sages to Congress were 
much commented upon 
by reason of their use 
of the simplified spell- 
ing that had been rec- 
iimniended by a group 
of learned gentlemen 
who had banded them- 
selves together to re- 
form the spelling of 
the English language. 
They had appealed to 
Mr. Roosevelt during 
his summer vacation 
at Oyster Bay by tell- 
ing him they had hit 
upon a method of 
arousing an apathetic 
nation to the adoption 
of phonetic spelling 
not by gradual process 
1 ut b\ a sudden stroke. If Mr, Roose- 
velt would but use the simplified form him- 
self, and instruct the Government Printing 
Office at Washington to put all public docu- 
ments in this new phonetic dress, the re- 
formed system would be virtually estab- 
lished, and the newspapers and public 
schools would have to follow. 
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The mitcomc proved, however, that there were some things that even the dauntless 
President couid not accoinphsh. The English language resisted the attack. Mr. Roose- 
velt accepted his defeat with entire cheerfulness. There was little if any reformed spcU- 
clure at Oxfcird three or four vears later About 'spelling reform. 
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RoOBtVBi-T TO NoBWii ; " Delighted : •■ " (TIU' 
ot tbe Nobel peace prize.) 
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the law was enforced against oppressive 
combinations. 

A delicate situation, moreover, had arisen 
on account of anti-Japanese riots in Pacific 
Coast States. Japanese laborers were not 
excluded under the law that prevented Chi- 
nese immigration, A good many Japanese 
laborers were finding employment. Cali- 
fornia demanded the extension of the E.\- 
clusion act to Japanese and Korean labor- 
ers. Japan's victory in the great war against 
Russia had naturally enhanced the con- 
sciousness of power and importance among 
the Japanese people, and they resented the 
idea of exchision from America. The sit- 
uation was met with tact and good-will by 
both governments. 

The great financial panic that spread from 
the banks and trust companies of New York 
City throughout the country in the last 
weeks nf 1007 created situations that called 



His strength was due to the greatness of 
the situations he had to deal with, an<l the 
breadth of his view and the strength of his 
grasp. When Mr. Pinchot bad taken office 
years before, we were practically without 
forest reserves. No one had supposed that 
our timber supply could be exhausted. But by 
degrees it came to be understood that great 
lumber companies were managing to mo- 
nopolize the forest areas that remained as 
part of the Western public domain, and that 
for reasons of large public policy the re- 
maining timber areas must be kept as na- 
tional forests. 

President Cleveland had made an impor- 
tant beginning in this direction; President 
McKinlcy had gone still further, and it re- 
mained for President Roosevelt, with his 
exceptional knowledge of the physical con- 
ditions of the country, to make forest pres- 
ervation, and the protection of other great 
natural resources, one of the leading con- 
cerns of his administration. There was car- 
nest co-operation among all the executive 
departments to protect the public domain, 
to enforce the Interstate Commerce law in 
the interest of the people, and to see that 




oqupno?, beating thr 
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for government relief. Mr. Roosevelt, 
through his Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Cortelyou, acted with his accustomed 
promptness. The money stringency was re 
lieved by the government's proposal to is- 
sue and place on the market many millions 
in Panama Canal bonds, and many more 
millions in short-term notes under a law that 
had been enacted in the period of the Span- 
ish War. 

The panic illustrated the need of a reform 
in our money and banking system ; and Mr. 
Roosevelt did- everything in his power to 
promote the view of those who were work- 
ing for banking reform and an elastic cur- 
rency. There were many financiers embar- 
rassed by the panic who imagined at the 
time that President Roosevelt's efforts to 
enforce the law as respects interstate com- 
merce and industrial monopolies had created 
distrust and brought about the crisis that 
was so disastrous to the stock market. Most 
of those men, two years later, in looking 
back upon the course of events, would have 
acknowledged their entire mistake as to the 
facts and causes. 

The panic had been brought about by con- 



WALL STREET PAINTS A PICTCHB OF THE 

PRESIDENT 
From Cailifr'K Wrrkly iXew Yorkl 

ditions of over-speculation and bad business 
methods that were brought clearly to light 
when the strain came. The panic, in other 
words, was but a symptom of those very 

TJiE-i fh IfilCW 




THE RAIIJtO.VDS AND ROOSEVELT 

(Before and irter Ibe Ioub iirunle (or uU-Klwta 

leglilatlon.) 

From th* Brntng Star rWaahlnfflont 
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- WHOA : " 
(Apropos ot (he PrcKldent'H order regervlDK Ibc [jiihlic 

From the Rfcord Herald (Chicago) 

evils in the industrial and commercial world 
that Mr. Roosevelt had been pointing out 
and trying to reme<]y. 
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Weeklu (Xew York) 






NO OCCASION FOR GENERAL ALARM 

Prebihent Roosevelt: "Don't be Hfraid, gentlemen; he will hurt only the CPWik*," 

From the Salvriav Olobc (Dtica. N. Y.) 
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THE USUAL VICTIM 
From the Herald (New York) 
Out of the intense discussion of that period, several plans of financial reform were 
evolved; and these had much debate durinfT tlie ensuing Presidential campaign. Thus Mr. 





iiENT RooBEVKLt : " Uocle Sam. it ■ 
me that Ibla loot ougbt to be uaed." 

From the Tribune (MiDneapolla) 
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LIrvaii iiiailc himself an advocate of tlio plan 
of giiaramecing bark deposits : and he se- 
cured the endorsement of this plan in the 
Democratic platform. Mr. Roosevelt and 
his administralion agreed with most of the 
bankers iliat the guaranteeinj; of deposits 
would not be vAsc. They advocated, on 
their pari, the establishment of a general 
system of postal savings-banks, so that if 
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PKBSIDENT aOOSEVELT FINDS TIIK IJKMZKXS OF THE CAXEBKAKE rilKPAllEI) 
From Ihc Herald ( N*w Yort) 

le people were afraid to deposit their savings in ordinary banks they could commit them 
> the care of the jjovernment under reasonable conditions. It was believed that this 
light be an especially effective thing in times of business panic or distrust. 

In the !ast two years of the administra- 
tion, the place of Postmaster-General was 





nECIPROClTTf 
(One good lift dMervea another.) 
From the Janrnal (Minneapolis) 
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From the Herald (New Xork) 
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)y Mr, George von L. Meyer, who had 
as ambassador at more than one lead- 
iiropean capital. Mr. Meyer bent a!! 
lergies toward securing the adoption 
angress of the postal savings-bank 
e; and although its success was de- 
, there was every assurance that postal 
s-banks would be established in the 
ear future. The plan was endorsed by 
publican national convention, and Congress accordingly passed the bill, with Mr. 
nd the Postmaster-General (Frank Hitchcock) also favoring it, early in 1910. 
r. Roosevelt had managed through these years of high pressure and varied activity 
d those effects of strain and over-work that few men have been able to escape whose 
sibilities are great and whose duties are incessant. His, through the Presidential 
was always the clear, strong mind of the man who sleeps well, takes his exercise, 
irds off the disease called worry. 

lus, as the panic came on Mr. Roosevelt was on his way back to Washington from 
hunt in the Louisiana canebrakes. These absences were always well-planned, never 
red with public business, associated themselves with helpful visits to different parts 
country, and kept the President physically able to meet the tasks that only a strong 
)uld survive. 

lat period of Mr. Roosevelt's Presidency was one in which his dominant note of Jus- 
id public duty was of more value to the country than any other tone or quality 
liave been. Whether the civil .service, the national forests, tarifl reciprocity with 
san countries, naval growth, insular questions, canal problems at Panama, an army 
ce theme like the Brownsville affair, or any other of a hundred topics was under 
sration, Mr. Roosevelt brought to bear in every case the power of a vigorous mind 
nscience. He saw in a clear, broad manner the thing that was right to be done, and 
ded of Congress and the country the ethical solution and no other. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Refusing a Third Term 

NOTHING like the Roosevelt third-term movement had ever before been known in 
American history. The struggle to give President Grant a third term was en- 
tered upon by his friends and political beneficiaries, in the very face of a disap- 
proving national and party sentiment. But the movement to give Roosevelt a third term 




PRESinFXTrAI. TltAXSL'OltTATKJN.— lloth eartoons on this page ar.. from Ihp Journal. MiDDrapuJia 
The G. O. P, Elepuant: "Come. Mr. Presidpnt. I'll furnish you another frw ride if you'll just get abotnL" 




THE IIOT'SE-HrNTERa (BRYAN. TAFT, AND FAIRBANKS) 
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f ■ E^L^BANT : 



JUST A LITTLE BIT NERVOUS 
I like Ibp lookti of that (ellow. ThMHiore. You'd better stay with i 
l>aat 10O8."— From the aaturdag Globe (Utica) 



(ill I set 



as national and almost irresistible, and its successful resistcnce was due to his own firm 
II and the use of his prestige and power to secure a different result. 

Naturally the Republican party desired success, and it was sure to win under his leader- 
ip. But he had made his announcement on election night in 1904, and he saw no good 
3Son for changing his mind. He was,- of course, plainly bound not to seek in any way a 
lomination, or to abet the movement. There was, however, no reason of honor or good 

th that could have prevented his taking , 

e oath of office and serving again, if he ■» ^'^M'^i^ 

d been nominated and elected. 




ALTHOt;0H I'KESirJlCN T KOOSKVKI.T HAS 

' IBHBVOCABLT " REFUSF.D THE THIRD TERM 

4OMINATI0N, IT MAY COME TO THIS IN lOOM. 

Vtoa the SpaJCOmnx fffulriD (Spuknnc) 
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The President nf tlu- l.'iiitcd Stales (.'xuri-ists in reality a greater |x>\vtT ilian do the 
editary rulers of iiion arch i cat countries. A iiiasterfiil and positive I'resident hke Mr, 
osevelt, though loyal in all intent to the Constitution, drives swiftly to the ends he 
;ms wise and ri^ht, and huikls up for the executive an authority and an iiilhiencc that 
d to permeate the whole government. So popular a I'resident as Roosevelt influences 
itical situations in the States, and without any such precise purpose may bring under 

moral sway many men in the Congresses he has helped to elect. He fills vacancies 
the federal judiciary. — from the Supreme Bench to the district judgeships in all the 
,tes; and 'without a thought of undue influence over the judiciary, he may name a 
)d many judges of his own way of thinking. 

Thus the power of a strong President is cumulative: and there is wisdom and safety 
the tradition that limits the ['resident to a consecutive period of eight ycar.s. Mr. 
osevelt had not read American history amiss. If we had been in the thick of a great 
eign war, and the country regardless of party had insisted upon his taking another 
m, he might have seen a sufficient reason for remaining at his post. But the coHntr>- 
i an abundance of trained and capable men, and there was some reason to think that 
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the time had come for a President of a 
^TB different temperament. Few people 

■ ...^ ...-. .....v..,-„ ,...nu....r, ^.jj ^^^^ imderstand how great a pres- 

sure Mr. Roosevelt resisted. Even those politicians who were thought to be opposing him 
were constantly pressing the idea upon his attention. After it had become certain that 
Taft would win as against any of the other candidates, there was a renewed effort to nomi- 
nate Roosevelt, both to make the election easier and also to clear the field for 1912. 
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THE COUNTRY IS BACK OF HIM 

(ia nhpad, Teddy : whichever path j-ou choose you liave r. S. bnck of you. 

From Ihe Journal (MinDeapolis) 
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THE I'REairiKXT AXI) Tllh: fiOVERSORS— ALSO MU. BRIAN 

(Mr. Ituosevelt bad calUd tbo UuvemorH of tb« Slatvx and olhpra Into 
Breat conference at the Wliile House In Hay. 1008. |.i pcninWer the prea- 
vatlon of natural rc^uurcCH.) 

1T"ni Hip llernlil ( Waablngton 1 



A NATIIII.VL KESOlitrr; 
(Speaking of ronservltic "iir nnlnral ri's.iurres, liov- 
PDor, do rot; Ihink he cuiilU Vm 'DiluoBd tu mcepi n third 

From the Prma (New Vorki 
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THE 

(Were there moving picturen for the OorcrnorB ? i 
From tbe BoqXc (Brookljn, M. Y.) 



PRERRRVE THE FORESTS 
From the Fiagie. (BraaklTn. N. T.) 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Helping to Choose His Successor 

MR. TAFT'S candidacy was not of his own seeking, neither was it arbitrarily forced 
upon the party by Mr. Roosevelt. It was the result of much consultation; and 
Mr. Taft, who would have preferred to return to the federal bench, became a 
candidate only because it was the prevailing view of the administration and the party 
that he was the most available man. Until the very last moment, there were great num- 
bers of Republicans who clung to the hope that the convention would be stampeded for 
Mr. Roosevelt. 




There were those who said that while 
Roosevelt himself would be acceptable to tie sail right 

,,.,.. From thf Fii-alng Hall (Son \wkl 

them, they did not approve of his dictating 

the choice of his successor, (iovernor Hufjhcs had entered upon a brilliant record in 
New York, and it was decided by a majoritj- of the New York delegation that his name 
should be presented at the Chicago convention as a candidate for Presidential honors. 
Senator Knox was the favorite son of Pennsylvania, and his name also was offered to 
the convention. \'ice-Prcsident l"airbanks had the endorsement of his own State of In- 
diana, and some strength in other parts of the country. 

Speaker Cannon had the great State of Illinois behind hiin, although he himself re- 
garded his Presidential boom in the light of a mere personal compliment, and was ready 
to support Taft. The delegation from Wisconsin was instructed to present the name of 
Senator La Follette bj' way of reminding the convention of the turn in that gentleman's 
fortunes since the refusal of the convention of 1904 to seat him and his friends. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WHITE HOrSE GROUNDS 

from Judge ( Nfw York) 

But Mr. Roosevelt fully reaiizcil that if the convention were deadlocked by reason of 
he conflicting claims of too many favorite sons, the outcome would inevitably be his own 
e-nomination. He bent all his energies, therefore, toward the securing of enough pledged 




Secbetakv Tk'f^ (to till' I'resident) : " Whnfs that blniiiCTl rm 
(Secretnry Taft does not find the lrii> lo tho Wliiti- House devoid n 
From tlip .VnfiinlnB Otohe <rtira) 
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MK. ROOSEVELT GETS THE CHICAGO NEWS 

WITH EVIDENT DELIGHT 

From the PhllBdelphIn laqulrer, June 10 



delegates to nominate Mr. Taft; and so the thing was accomplished. It was regarded by 
the country as an endorsement of the Roosevelt administration, and a determination to 
continue the RooseveU policies. 

For Mr. Taft had been a very conspicuous and highly trusted member of the admin- 
istration, and at all times one of Mr. Roosevelt's two or three closest advisers. Mr. 
Roosevelt had a very high opinion of all his cabinet officers, but for the statesmanship of 




TUB GREATEST I,EL\DER OF THEM ALL 
From the Herald (New Xork) 
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Mr, Root and Mr. Taft he had an especial 
■egard. He ranked them with the great 
nen of the early period of the Republic in 
■espect of attainments, experience and con- 
■tructive statesmanship. 



BOTH HAD A PERFECTLY C 

GOOD time;" 

roni tbe Eagle (Brooklyn. I 




"HE BEGAN IT, TEACHER 
(The N&tlonal Sphooliunsi' 



iJ Kern ID Ihe fampalgn) 
of mudslinRing.) 
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ROPED ; 

e Hpitkftman-Rnyit 



I ( Spokaoi^ ) 



Governor Hughes, who mifjht have had the Vice-Presidency, was unwilling to accept 
it, and the New York delegation secured the convention's approval of the Hon. James S. 
Sherman. The ticket of Taft and Sherman was regarded as a little more conservative 
than Roosevelt himself, and the Democrats were ready to try their chances again under 
Mr. Bryan's leadership. 

The old opposition to Dryan within the Democratic party had largely disappearcil- 
There was a strong feeling that the ticket of Bryan and Kern might win against that 
of Taft and Sherman. .Mr. Roosevelt as President could not, of course, go on the stump, 
but he took an intense and active interest in the work of the campaign, and did his best 
to refute the claims of Mr. P.ryan that he, rather than Taft, was the true exponent of 
Roosevelt's progressive policies. The election of Mr. Taft was universally hailed as an- 
other Roosevelt victory. 

It was a notable thing that both Taft and Bryan were presented to the country by 
their chief exponents as true and fit successors of Roosevelt, in respect of their doctrines 
and policies and of their personal attitude toward their fellow-citizens at large. The 
whole campaign as conducted on both sides, — even though it developed the usual asperi- 
ties and heated accusations, — was in reality a tribute to the character of Roosevelt as a 
national figure who summed up the general aim and common belief of all honest and 
right-minded men, regardless of party. 

The controversies of the campaign were not about fundamental things. The Repub- 
licans were accused of receiving campaign contributions from Wall Street, — with con- 
siderable truth, no doubt, — and the opponents of Mr. Taft were annoyed by disclosures 
connecting some of them with a certain Trust then under government prosecution. But 
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THE FKESIDKXTIAL HANDICAP:— 
'. Bryao ia in doubl wbelher lie is running asniti 



Mr. Taft o 



Koosevelt.) 



these things were mere incidents, inevitable always in national campaigns. The Roose- 
%'elt administration was again before the country for endorsement. Taft was part and 
parcel of that administration, was the choice of Mr. Roosevelt, and was fully ratified by 
the party. And the country in the election once more gave a vote of its confidence in 
government of the Rooseveltian stamp. 




ALONG I DIDN'T DO IT 
Ub. T4fT (breathlesB but ttluropbi 
jtm, Teddy 



1" — From Punch {London) 
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THE DISPUTED TITLE— WHO OWNS IT? 

(A ranoon piprrsaiiig the idea that Ihe sr^at insue of RooRpvplt's administratioi 
lad to do with the attpmpt of privileged and corporate wealth (o control the country's n 
sourcen and polioien. ) 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Last Phases of the Administration 



MR. ROOSEVELT had by no means secured ready acquiescence by Congress in all 
of his policies, and his last year was fidl of storm and controversy. Thus in the 
session before the election of Mr. laft he had laid down a program of rapid bat- 
tleship construction, less than half of which had been endorsed. Nevertheless he had seen 
our navy grow to formidable dimensions. 

Early in 1908, he had sent a great battleship fleet, under Admiral Evans, to make a 
tour of both South American coasts, then to cross the Pacific to Honolulu, Japan, the 
Philippines, and China, and to return by way of Australia, the Suez Canal, and the Medi- 
terranean. This project was bitterly criticised, but it was most fortunate in its outcome. 

Anti-Japanese riots in California had .stirred up some feeling of antagonism to the 
United States among the more ignorant masses in Japan. It was predicted that if our 
ships entered Asiatic waters, they would encomiter those of Japan in hostile action. As 
it turned out, the fleet was received with enthusiasm wherever it went, and nowhere 
more than in Japanese waters. Its visits of courtesy at the South .Atuerican ports, and 
in the Far East, were felicitous in their strengthening of friendly ties with all the coun- 
tries whose seaports were entered upon the route. 

For a full year before the end of his term Mr. Roosevelt was using leisure moments 




CONGRESS REKl'SrCS 
WHAT THE PRESiriKNT RECOMMI 
NEW SHIPS, AND THE CAIITOONIST ATTHi: 
UTE8 A 8U1LE TO JAl'AN' 

Proni the Ecrning Telegram (New Yorlil 



VESUVIUS" ROOSKVELT 
Mr. RooMvclt'H trcm»Ddons BctMtr. 1 
From CoHier'i Wetkty 
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to plan his trip to Africa and to make thor- 
ough preparations for his expedition. His 
eager looking forward to a year of adven- 
tures in a new field strengthened his cour- 
age for the public business that was press- 
ing upon his attention. The prosecution of 
the Central and Southern Pacific railroads 
had been entered upon with a view to break- 
ing up the combination they had formed. 

A great action was pending for the dis- 
solution of the Standard Oil Company as an 
illegal trust. Meanwhile one of Mr. Roose- 
velt's judicial appointees. Judge Landis, had 
imposed an enormous fine upon the Stand- 
ard Oil Company for violation of the law 
against rebates; and Judge Grosscup. of the 
Circuit Court, had reversed Judge Landis' 
decision. During the campaign the rela- 
tions of the Standard Oil Company to the 
press and to politics were a topic of violent 
controversy. The decision of Judge Landis 

was regarded by the business world as too drastic altogether, and there had grown up a 

feeling that Mr. Roosevelt was pressing with undue relentlessness a crusade against large 

business interests. 

Whether or not there was good reason for this feeling, it involved the last year oE" 

Mr. Roosevelt's incumbency in heated argument and more show of temper and feeling thai* 

had been aroused at any previous stage irm 
his career. At one time it had been thought 
that Mr. Roosevelt, in declining a third ternn 
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as President, might accept a seat in the 
United States Senate. The term o£ Senator 
Piatt was to expire on March 4, at the same 
time as that of the President. But Mr. 
Roosevelt, althongh al one time this idea 
appealed to him. had definitely rejected it, 
and Secretary Root was the unopposed 
choice of his party in Xew York for the 
Senatorial toga. 

The last annual mcssajie sent tn Coiitjrcss 
by Mr. Roosevelt in December. 1908, was a 
document of jjreat length, devoted in the 
main to a recapitulation of the views and 
policies wJiich had so strongly characterized 
his administration. His State papers had 
been much more extensive, and his formal 
utterances to Congress and the public more 
frequent, than those of any of his predeces- 
sors in the Il.'fecutive office. The message piu Mvri<iN\it\ tiiis\rtn{ 
did not serve to abate controversy or to pbehuim it >. ■<i ht 101 ioh mf (nr 1 000 
soothe the worn and inflamed nerves of words to that iitwii sp thi ir«i<ipnis m™»H((o m 
railway presidents or Wall Street bank- Jrom /«« ft dond n 
ers. Business was in the dumps, and .some one must bt blamtd 

Congress in the previous session had undertaken to limit the IVesid^nt in the use of 
secret service funds placed at his disposal for the detection of crime ; and the scathing 
comment made by the President in his message was ill-received in both legislative cham- 
bers. Attempts were made to expunge sections of the message before receiving it and en- 
tering it upon the record of Congress, 1 low- 
ever absurd such proposals might have been, 
they pointed to a certain bitterness and 
strain that was to affect the relations of the 
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"WILL TOU PLEASE HUSH7' 
From rbe Herald (New Tort) 

Chief Magistrate and the law-making body through the remaining three months of Mr. 
Roosevelt's tcrin. The attempt of Congress to punish Roosevelt for his message was not 
successful and produced in the public mind a reaction in his favor. 
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"ONE WOBD MORE."— AN ENGLISH ( 
Pbbbideht Boosetelt (to Centrki African raana) : 

"Ball * moment, white I Just tbrov tbU off, and 

tbm I'm with you." 

From Punch (London) 



One of the controversies of that 
had to do with the President's old subject, 
the civil service. In passing a law provid- 
ing for the taking of the Census of 1910. 
Congress had disregarded the President's 
advice that the thousands of extra census 



UOOSEVELT-8 FAREWELL MESSAGE POINTS 
THE WAY 
(Prexldpnl nooaovelt, In bis last annual menage 
to CongTpsa. makes many recommendations polntliut 
toward the betterment ol social and lodnstrlai condl- 
tlnni In tbc United States.) 

From the Ei'mlap Herald iDulutb) 

employees should be appointed under civil 
service rules. In this controversy Mr. 
Roosevelt finally triumphed. 




Eagle (Brmkijrn. N. Y.) 
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IT WILL 
ENP THIS 
SIPE UP. J 




minds of t 
From the Ohio 



great mao; i>eaple. I 
?tat€ Journal (Columbus) 



He had also sueceeded in extending ilie principle of ihe merit system to the retention 
of postmasters appointed to the smaller or fourth-class offices. During all his seven and 
a half years in the Presidency he had been 
able, in i>nc way after another, to extend the 




(The Bpaaklug has evldratl; burt " Pa CoDgreni 

more rhac II baa (b« huaky lad.) 

From tb« Xorlh America» ( Philadelphia t 




CONGRESS ASSUMES A FIBM ATTITUDE 
From tbe Daily Stvt (Chicago) 
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NOT SO KASYI 

(Trj-ing to hit the head. — a new CongresBionnl name.) 

From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 



;re and improve the working of the civil-service riilep. and thus to reduce the evils of 
spoils system to comparatively few and small areas. 

Several months before his retirement from office it had been announced that his lit- 
y activities would be resumed, and that his African c\p< rieni.es would ht prcductue of 
ries of articles to be published in Scrib- __ ^^ 

r Magadtu-. it was further made known ' ~-^B 

he would have a reijular connection, as =^ 

equent writer and contributing editor. - ^ 






-''— *«iS«^^^ 





Unclr Sau (od the side bencbl ; " It there's an. 

tbiDS I like, it's an old-tashiooed game of ' sblDDjr ' ; 

From tht Plontcr Prm (St. Paul) 
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WHY <;<) T() AUtlOA toil BI(! (.A 
From Ihe I'lain Dealer (Cleveland) 



work, and had turned it over to engineer officers of the regular army, with the most for- 
tunate results. He looked upon the Panama enterprise as in some respects the crowning 
work of his administration ; and he could not allow libels upon the honesty and good faith 
of the government and its agents, as respects the Panama Canal, to pass unnoticed. 

The charges had involved, by express mention, well-known men closely related to the 
President and to the President-elect; and the charges had thus reflected upon the honor 
both of Mr. Roosevelt and of Mr. Taft, who, as Secretary of War, was in immediate charge 
of Panama affairs. Libel suits were entered by direction of President Roosevelt, and while 




STK.VIIY, TKUDY ! 

(Tbia alBO reCert to atlucks aienUuued above.) 

From ihe Kaiilr (Itrooklyn. S. Y'.) 



nililSTMAS CARDS— From tUcEaeJelDrookljQ.N.y.) 
(PresJilenC Roasevclt's compllmentR to certain upwr- 
pnperi wblcb jirtat^ tbe PRDHma Canal chirges.) 
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KOOSEVELT WAKNS THE CANOEIST (CALIFORNIA) THAT RAl'IUS AND ItOCKS AltE AHEL^D 
From the Leader (Clt'v.'lnndl 

their proseciUion was eventually abandoned, they were successful in their essential pur- 
pose. The prompt action taken by Mr. Roosevelt had secured complete retractions; and 
no stain had been left upon a page of our history that must always be memorable, and 
should, therefore, be without spot or tarnish. 




PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE PRESIDENT- ELBCT ENTERING THEIR CARRIAGE AT 
THE WHITE HOUSE IN A SNOWSTORM ON MARCH 4, TO CO TO THE CAPITOL 



CHAPTER XXV 

Stepping Out of the White House 




IF any man had ever seen Mr. Roosevelt in a mood of dojection or clisheartenment, the 
fact had never been rcveali'd. He was always the man of confidence and strong 
heart. It was not that he took his responsibilities recklessly, but he never allowed 
them to burden or weigh him down. There was never a day, however difficult, when he 
was not prepared to say of the Presidency, " I like my job," or to declare to friends and 
foes alike, " I am having a perfectly corking time." 



m 
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IX THE WHITE HOUSE ATTIC, AS MOVISr: TIME APPROACHES 

Mb. RfJOtiEiELTT "I noD'lT huw mu.'h ..r iliis stuff Kill wants m- lo li>avc ivbin.lV" 
From iln- SiiliirJap fitobt (I'licai 

Doubtless this was due in large part to his great physical viialitv. to the evenness and 
regularity of his habits of life and work, and to the firmneis of a ncr\ous s_\>teni that 
was not. like those of most other men, subject to reaction after excitement. In the lan- 
guage of a White House usher, who had seired through several adniinistration>, '■ there 




LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
From th« Daily rHbaiK (Chicago) 
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Ls never any man like him for hard work ; 
t no matter how late he was at it every 
^ht, he came downstairs each morning as 
;sh as the dew upon the roses." If Mr. 
josevelt ever had any days or hours of 
ness, the secret never leaked out. 
All his work was planned well in advance 
id finished easily on time. If he had a 
eech-making tour ahead of him, his dates 
sre well arranged, and the speech to he 
ade at each place had been carefully 
afted and put on paper. Some Presidents 
d never found time while in office to read 
l>ook. Mr. Roosevelt always kept up with 
rrent literature, and was always digging 
to more or less recondite fields of history 
id science. He read whole libraries while 
the White House, although no one knows 
iw he found the time. He was conversant 
ith early Celtic literature and with the 
gas of the Teutonic North. He was more 
loroughly familiar than any other Anieric 
>ortsmanship, travel, and natural history 
>ncems of his family had kept him acqua 
iople and children. 

At the moment of hi leav n^, tl e \\ h te House and startmg n 1 is adventur us jonr- 
:y to Africa he was, withoi t doibt more completely and freshly nformed about Afri- 




:En with all books relating in a general way to 

His constant devotion to the interests and 

inted also with the books that interest young 




lllY TORCH 



(" Let at least tb. 
id generation 1 1 »( 
le torch, at IpbM v.v 
: Oxford.) 



ir t art Iibjs been borne 
t rom the Herald S n 



gl c u ou own day 

e darkn 8 aud utli aatls grasp 
in — 1 ro n Ilo m- e a Iieclurp 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. AT THE LINCOLN FARM I.V KENTUCKY, FEBItUAHY 12. 1009 



can Imiiting, — in so far as knowledge could 
come from the reading of books and conver- 
sation with sportsmen and travelers, — than 
any other man in the world. He left tlie 
White House with no regrets, and with a 
sense of having served the country to the 
best of his ability. And somehow the world 
did not think of him as a man passing into 
retirement, or as one who had run his race 
and finished his course. Everybody was 
asking what Roosevelt would do next. 

On February i2, less than a month before 
Mr, Roosevelt retired from the Presidency, 
he went to Hodgenville, Kentucky, to speak 
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WELL KEGI'X AND WELL PUNK 

From the Evening Mail (New York) 

the farm where Abraham Lincoln was born, a hundred years before. His tribute to 
icoln on that occasion was, in rhetorical form, the most perfect speech he had ever pre- 
■ed. Its portrayal of Lincoln's devotion to duty and high qualities as a great President 
s in some sense a revelation of Mr. Roosevelt's own ideals. It seemed to reflect some- 
ng of the spirit in which, from his entrance into the political life of New York In 1882, 
ough all his successive experiences, to the end of his term in the White House, he had 
en his own best courage and best effort for what he believed to be right causes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

The Faunal Naturalist in Africa 



^EN in Africa Mr. 
Roosevelt was in a 
certain sense an 
il of the United 
s Government. He 
the head of a seien- 
e.xpedition, author- 
by the Smithsonian 
tution, to obtain 
il specimens for the 
jnal Museum. His 
ises were otherwise 
ded for, but his mis- 
was public and offi- 
His preliminary re- 
made to Dr. Walcott 
:ad of the Smilhson- 
was forwarded from 
turn when the expc- 
1 disbanded. 
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cliarminjj literary form 
to all of his active ex- 
periences out of doors, 
is one of the very best 
things attributable to 
his early life in his 
frontier ranch-house, 
where lie had good 
books and not too 
many of them, and the 
power to see a narra- 
tive worth telling in 
each well-considered 
expedition after bear, 
monntain lion, or other 
creatures of highland 
and plain. 

Accompanying Mr. 
Roosevelt, as his fellow- 
members of the scien- 
tific Smithsonian Afri- 
From coiri-n liuiirim (itrookiyn, X. V.I Can Expedition en- 

trusted to his charge, 
were Messrs Mearns Heller and LorinR American naturalists; and Messrs. Cunninghams 
and larlton «ho were British experts on African hunting and travel. More than iifloo 
specimens were secured for the National 
Museum, including nearly 5000 mammals, 
— most of them large, about 4000 birds, and 
a large number of reptiles and smaller 
creature 




Ill'NTINn \ CVNDIDATE 

I'orli mimMijal cnmpaiRn In 1900 therp 
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I N ^NIMOUS 

{Colonel Boosevplt lajinn n cornerKtonc i 
From rbe Inltr-Oecaa (Chli 



The expedition would have been followed through Africa by an army of press rep- 
resentatives but for Mr. Roosevelt's stern insistence. So great, however, was the demand 
for news that there was some yieliling to the tendency to manufacture it on the coast, 
or else to send to the European and Ameri- 




can papers exaggerated tales based upon 
half-accurate rumors. There was no indis- 
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THE FADNAL NATURALIST AT WORK 
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wit. wti 



■ !"■ 



■•ami' ' 



Mr. 



■I'll 



..-I- .kill ;m.i i.rMW.--: ;i- ;i linnti-r 

Mr. RMu^cvilt^ li.-iMt .^1" ai.i.lyin;: all 

cuTi.- \\a- pi-rteclly illiisirati''! in the Afric. 

itinurary ha'I ln-en j)laniioil ami every item 

Kvcn tlic lin..ks that Ik- iiu-aiit t<i roa.l were 



iriiin- ;'; ■■:] ilu- t-xocllcut plans orifjiiially made, 
c mii; all i<vn>tiMiis i.f r-tiniate, risk of illness. 
as ai-cii:nii:inii-ii I'v liis si-n, Mr. Kcrmit RcX)s^ 
'inii a I'art ■•? :lie irne stury ni the expedition. 
■r.iper means ;.. the eiiiis thai he wished to se- 
n expeiliiioii ihrnnyhniit. I"very detail of tht 
'>! ii]tiipn:eiii hail been considered to a nicety- 
carefnllv selected in advance, and all bounil in 



pif^kin, fomiing a conipn 



little lihrarv for enteriair 



ersion. and intellectual 



stimulus in hours of lei; 
African twelvemonth. 

Thus the results to which we have al- 
luded, — namely, the great Smithsonian col- 
lection of African fauna and the admirable 
volume on " African Game Trails," together 
with the building up of physical vigor and 
the ripening of knowledge concerning colo- 
nial, imperial, and racial problems, as well 
as knowledge of natural hiatory, — all these 
results, and many others, were not In the 
least matters of " Roosevelt luck " so-called, 
but were all of them matters of Roosevelt 
industry, perseverance, and faithful applica- 
tion of the right means to the desired ends. 

The human family has grown very rap- 
idly during the past century, in spite of that 
tendency to apply Malthusian checks whicli, 
— in highly civilized countries like France 
and the United Slates, — has led Mr. Roose- 
velt to utter warnings against what he has 
called "race suicide." And with the mul- 
tiplication of the members of the human 
species there has naturally been growth in 



The Faunal Naturalist in Africa. 

during tl 





the numbers of domesti- 
cated animals. But the 
wild creatures which had 
shared with man the vicis- 
?;itudes of mundane exis- 
tence have perforce be- 
come fewer in numbers 
and subject to conditions 
ever more precarious. 

.\ knowledge of these 
fellow creatures, — I heir 
ways and struggles, — con- 
stitutes a very noble and 
interesting department of 
science, Mr. Roosevelt 
has taught the boys of 
America, and now also 
ihose of Europe as well, 
not merely to slaughter 
birds and beasts, but to 
know about them and to 
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crea- 



Theri.' is always slriiyj,'li' aincuig the animals tlietnsclvcs, whether in the American 
wildtTiii'SS or in the African jnnf;le. And if mankind had nnt struj^gled against power- 
ful beasts of prey, the human race must long ago have perished from the earth. 

Mr. Roosevelt's teachings and example in all these things, — from the time of his col- 
lege essays and studies as a naturalist, and his early Western hunting trips, down to his 
last great quest of animals in Africa, — have been of immeasurable value in leading young 
Americans to the love of enjoyment of out-of-door things, and away from pleasures and 
occupations that would enervate mind and body. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Strenuously Visiting 
Old Europe 





THE expeiiition of our hunter and nat- 
uralist came to an end with its ar- 
rival and disbanding at Khartum, on 
March 14, 1910. Here his wife and daugh- 
ter were awaiting Mr. Roosevelt, as were 
the representatives of many newspapers, 
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THE AFKICAJJ COMET 




both European and American. The remaining days of March were spent in Egjpt; and 
April, May, and the early part of June were taken up with a memorable tour of Europe. 
It is the object of this chapter chiefly to bring together some of the amusing carica-- 
tures and canoons that were produced in consequence of a journey that caused more= 
comment than any oth«r of recent times. 
Our former chapters show how large a fig- 
ure Mr. Roosevelt as President had become 
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nil-: .SI.I^EI'I.NG CONSERVATIVE. DKKAUING OF 
BOOSb:VELT, SEES A "BACK FBOU ELBA' 
NIGHTMARE! 

From the Plain Dtaler (Clcnluid) 
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in the estimation of 
the world. It was not 
strange, therefore, that 
Europe should have 
lifested a keen in- 
terest in his visit, and 
there should have been a general desire to extend 
I hearty welcome to the best-known and most typical 




L PINCBOT'B CONFERENCE WITH COI. 
ROOSEVELT IN EUROPE 
Prom tb? Krici (Clcrelandl 



MAVDE HR. TAFT'8 EARS DIDN'T TINGLE ' 
From tbe Ban IBaltlmore) 
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KING HAAKON AND roi.OXF.r. ROOSEVELT IN ROYAL CARRIAGE LE.\VIN(; THE STATION 
AT cmilSTLVMA 




MR. AND MRS. ROOSEVELT AND THEIR DAUGHTER AT XAPL 
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ItOOSEVELTS WORD TU EUROPE.— From Pagqvino (T'n 

Roosevelt: "In ihe nninp of AriuTicn I call upon you lo diran 

KuROPEAS SoVERElcNS (in cliofus) : " Wliy don't you 'bn^ya your 



Americans as the opportunity offered. 
In an address at itie University of Egypt 
: told the Nationalists what preparation for 
If-government meant ; 
id was naturally criti- 




STUEXrOUS VISITATION OF OLI> EUROPE 
From the J/rraH (Boston) 
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S^teO^: 



CONQUERING CONTINENTS 
From the Times (New York) 
cised by hot-headed patriots for giving some excellent counsel. For the Egyptians to 
seek independence at the present time would mean chaos and ruin; and Mr, Roosevelt's 
words of praise for England's usefulness in Egypt were wisely spoken, and at the time 
and place where they could serve the best use. 




LIKE TO SEE ANYBODY BEAT THAT FOR TEN 

MINUTES- WORK 

(Apropo* of lome eipresalons by Colaoel Witterwm on 

the subject ot EtMnerelt.) 

From the PionttT Prat (St. Paul) 




ALL TH1N08 TO ALL 1 
From the American (New Xdrk) 
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THE BAll^■t:M of 

< Bi-PrPBldi^tit RooBevell 
Vraveled Ih rough Europe 

■toffed anlmalB. Why not cnpture him at Unmburg? Jl^^ RoOSeVclt WaS received with honof 

Th« profeBBlonal IrBlnera coulr] make (he bunglera pay j- .-, u i j u i 

dear tr Inking bim on a tour ihrougb iiie unUed Slates and cordiality by rulers and by people 
to make the raotees open their eyes 1q amaiemeut.) throughout Italy. His visits in Naples and 

Rome were notable, and he found ovations awaiting him at Milan, Genoa, and Venice. He 
was received with the highest honors at Vienna: and at Budapest and elsewhere in Hun- 
gary there was boundless enthusiasm among a people who remembered well the story of 




■ IlblRE'a TIIH LIOX-IIU.NTER 

— .l]u] the atone lions are fleeing for thi 

Froni Kakat itSrlon (Rudapcst 



AS XOT BOKS A RULER. BUT, BETTER 
STILL, DE 13 A BORN RULEB " 
From SoIonJ iMlok (Budapeat) 
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Teadi. Teddf, tftiav ; 

What are wp for llooni-r- 

Krady. ready, ready I 



From Klailt-IIani ICopi 



(The rioh. Vienna's best known ci 

our " maBt glorloua PrestdeDts " hate beta Washln|taa, 
Monrui', Lincoln. McKinlcy. and Roosevelt.) 




PLACl AT ANY COST 
(Apropos of Colonel RonseTelt'a address oi 
Copenhngen) 
From ihc American (New York 



MR. ROOSKVELT'S ADMIRATION FOR VIENNA 

(According to Floli, Mr. Roowvell was so charmed wlfk 

Vienna tbat be has decided to torego future Amerlcii 

honors and acce;>I the position of Mayor o( the Anstrlta 
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Ili:U,[.ANlfS rORlUAl, KKCKITION 



Frniii Ihr AmattnlamiiifT (Aiiisl.-niiiii 
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THl! VitENfKMAX fJKTS A STUKXlors SHAKE 
I(ODsEVRi.T isliaklDg liSDila vlgomualy wliIi M. Briand. 

to th.- laller^B dlacgraforu : " In demotraclex. my dear 

Brlnnd, It l3 ntccssurj to be eneriietlc." 
From /..■ 7?lrc (rarln) 





■ KM rH A SIZING THE OBVIOUS" IN PABI8 
B. nooarvELT UddreaBlOB the Sorbonne) : " Ednralo 
know more than Igno ran) uses ; peace ii len blootjj 
war: rich men ore not poor; rare suldda U one o( 
cousea of decline In population," ete. 
From Le Rlrc (Paris) 
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THE SCHOOLUASTER ABliOAD 



Kx.iiiiNER Roosevelt: "Klnderganen clsBB In Bcleoce 
From Ibc World (Toronto) 



THE COMING CUE! 
TiiK KdisEH : " You hors will have to eat In tlw tItiM 
to-day ; I expect company." 

From the Btralt <8j>raciiM) 
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GBTT \r \FR\ois \s TEi D\ ArrRO\cnis 

The Ka seb ( o 1) s Ch f f r \o 8u e b li a a u r n a I O K 

From Hie Journal (Dttroil) 

lossuth's reception in the United States. The sympathy of Hungary was to be expected. 

The many European cartoons that are reproduced in this chapter indicate at once the 

musement, likinp;, and aroused curiosity of tlic intelligent pubhc all the way from Italy to 
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EMPEROR WITXIAM AND COLONEL ROOSEVELT AT tMJBEKITZ OS MAY 1 

bin occasion thnt llie Emperor, odaresslng Colonel Koosevclt. xsld : " My frlcnrl. It 1b my grt 




I. BOOSE VBLT 'with A^RASSADORS RACON AND JfSSERAND AND OTHER DISTlNGUiaHED 
MEN AT TUB TOMB OF NAPOLEON 
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Ein llebef Besuch. 




nOOaEVELT'S berun addbbss 

a humoTouB view of Ca1oD«I Roowvelt nuklnt 
the Unlveraity of Berlin, oa li 
>m Klaa^cmaaitfh (Berlin) 
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BACK TO KinOPE WITH HIS AFRICAN SPOII, 

<Tlie vitw of KlaitderadaUch, Berlin) 
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Norway, and front Hungary lo the 
British Isles. It was in Paris, on the 
23d of April, that Mr. Roosevelt de- 
livered his address on " CitizenshLp 
in a Republic," as had been planned 
long ill advance. From Paris. the 
journey was continued, by way of 
BelgiiiiTi and Holland, to the Scan- 
dinavian countries. His reception in 
Holland was especially hearty be- 
cause of his own Dutch ancestry. 
At Christiania. following visits and 
royal receptions in Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, he made an address 



(In ordfr not to run the risk of agnin being wilhout n voice through strain ot speecli-makinB. poor 
Roosevelt will Imve 10 ri'ly For the momeot uiion ilic invention of anollier grrat American — illuBtrious Bdisoa. 
For a premier Biu-h an lie wouKl like to tie, lhi» ImnrHeness in n great bore.) 
Fnini rinrhirlfo (Tiiiinl 
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TV;nDY IN EUROPE 
' Ttie crtllc of mauarclii." 
am KladderailalfcM (Berlin) 
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upon world peace, in recognition of his hav- 
ing received the Nobel Prize. 

The death of King Edward of England 
changed his plans somewhat, but he pro- 
ceeded to Berlin, where he was privately re- 
ceived and entertained by the Kaiser, in com- 
pany with whom he reviewed a body of 




(In advance of the great UuDlfr 



NOT TAKINr, ANY niAXPES 
iirriTal In England, the public Btutunry li^" been surrounded by guards 
nnii iluly Inbeled - Xol to be Shot ! ") 
From Pumh (I.oniion) 
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Norway, and Irom Hungary 1o the 
British Isles. It was in Paris, on tht 
23d of April, that Mr, Roosevelt de- 
livered his address on " Ci 
in a Republic," as had been planned 
long in advance. From Paris the 
journey was continued, by way of 
Belgium and Holland, to the Scan- 
dinavian countries. His reception in 
Holland was especially hearty be- 
cause of his own Dutch ancestry. 
At Christiania. following visits and 
royal receptions in Copenhagen and 
Stockhotni. he made an address 



(In onhr nol to run ibe risk of BKnin Wing without a voice ttirougli Ntraiii of Hiiepcli-makiDK. iHnr 
RooarvelC will have to rclj- for the moment upon tlip invention of anoi'.ier great Am^rk-an— illustrii 
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German troops, and where on May 
12 (the Emperor attending) he 
addressed the University of Ber- 
lin nil "The World Movement." 
In the meanwhile, President 
Tafl had notified him by cable of 
hi? appointment as a special am- 




bassador to England to represent the United States at ihc fnneral of King Edward. He 
arrived in London on May iCi, and his ambassadorial rank, together with his own jires- 
lige, made him one of the most conspicnoiis of the personai^es who were in official attend- 
ance at the royal fimeral. .\ few days later he received a degree at the University of 
Cambridge, and on May 31 he was granted the freedom of the city of London, making an 
address in the Gtiildhall. in which he discussed especially England's status in Egypt. 




Thi BtBDop Bidd: " Won't jou come and have 
shot at usV 

r aoittle (London) 



JOHN DULL AND HIS TEDDT BEAR 
From the H'etdnlntfrr Oaititt (London) 
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JOHN BfLL FROM 

From the Mi 



MR. ROOSEVELT'S POINT OF 
VIEW 

irnliiff I.radtr (London) 



. itbout empire 

up from me 1 " 

(" I advise ;ou only In aocordsnfe wJth the principle 
on which I b«Tp mysplf acted In dealing with the PImlp- 
plnea."~M[. B<na«Telt at the Gulldball:) 
From Punch (London) 
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His endorsement of a firm policy on the 
part of the British Government in the land 
of the Nile became a matter of world-wide 
comment and argument. The British Prime 
Minister, some time after Mr. Roosevelt's 
departure for America, commended the speech on the floor of Parliament ; and it produced 
a visible effect upon public opinion as regards England's mission in Egypt and our own 
in the Philippines. On June 7, at the University of Oxford, he delivered the Romanes 
lecture, which was the primary occasion of his visit to England, his subject being " Bio- 
logical Analogies in History," A day or two later he set sail for New York. 




SAYING GOOD-BYE TO ELUOrE 

" For he's a jolly good fellow I " 
From Ihe Poil-IiiMUgfBccr (Seattle) 
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EX-PSESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND MAYOR GAY.NOIl OF NEW YORK CITV 
(As tbe; appeared on the cxvasiou of tbe Masor'a greeting to tbe returniDg traveler at the official receptioa, 
SalurdHj. Juue 18. at the Batter.v.l 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

His Home-Coming and Welcome 
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From Ihe mmet-Star (Ciuclnnalt 

IN Europe the plain people had received ' 
Roosevelt gladly everywhere. The Eu- 
ropean enemies of America have al- 
ways been among the rulers and privileged 
classes. The United States has meant to 
the workman and the peasant of Europe the 



land of opportunity and 
of promise, and Roose- 
velt's name had become 
familiar as that of the 
man typifying the best 
things in tlie life of the 
.\merican people. 

The European press 
had received Roosevelt 
with interest, curiosity, 
and expressions of 
amusement more or less 
polite. His address at 
t h c Guildhall, which 
was admirable in form 
and spirit, quite shocked 
the British newspapers , 
because it was the con- 
ventional British thing 
to appear shocked. In 
reality, nobody was in 
the smallest degree per- 
turbed or offended. 





■■ I CAN'T SEE HIM, BDT I THINK I C 
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But much more important than Europe's casual impressions, and the comments of 
the European press, was the sort of effect upon the 'state of mind of his own countrymen. 
that Mr. Roosevelt's return was destined to produce. His last year in the White HnniP— 
had been difficult, and many of the newspapers had been harsh in their criticisms. Th<-— 
President is a man of great power by virtue of the bearings his office has upon the for — 

tunes of hundreds of thousands of men who are of some consequence in their own com 

mumties When Mr Roose\elt refused another term and his successor was duly electeM> 
people began to thmk of the man who was coming into power and who was already choo^= 
ing his official associates rither than of the man who was not only laying down ti^m. 




TUB UNITED 8TATKS WILL PLBA.SB COME TO 
OltDKR ! 

From the Herald (Washington) 
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l.E SAM-.S ■■WKLCO.ME HOME" TO llOOSEVELT 
(Homer Davenport in Xew York Evening Mail) 
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African iiK'veineiils. but oiil\ scanty liens. 
Not ntn' word of anthorizec! interview, or of 
comment upon American affairs or his own 
intentions, did Mr. Roosevelt utter during his 
entire absence. Many business men through- 
out the country, led by Wall Street, had ex- 



pressed themselves, 

with rather brutal 
frankness, as happy to 
have Mr. Roosevelt go 
to Africa. They were 
eager to enter nj)on the 
expected years of calm- 
nc.>is and unruffled busi- 
ness prosperity that 
were .sure to come with 
the wise and steady ad- 
ministration of Taft, 
succeeding the head- 
strong and turbulent 
years of the Rough 
Rider in leadership of 
ibe nation. 

It is not the Presi- 
dent alone, however, 
who makes our polit- 
ical and financial 
weather. Mr. Taft's 
first year was stormier 
than any one of Mr. 
Roosevelt's seven and a 
half years. This was 
for manj' reasons ; some 
of which were subject 
to Mr. Taft's control. 
Many of them, how- 
ever, were beyond his 
power. 

It happened, never- 
theless, that just as 
Wall Street -and the 
people whose state of 
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■■ IILURAII FOR TKODY:" 

Criif iv.Oconip nHiiiliiit; him .it (lir li;inJa of the people.) 
From Ciillirr-* Wirklff 

mind is determined by the business barometers had formed the habit of abusing Mr. 
Roosevelt with t-.xtreme exaggeration, even sq had they in one short year begun to abuse 
Mr. Taft quite as unsparingly. And since Mr. Taft was the man at the helm, it was easy 
enough to forget the other man's faults and lo wish that he were steering the ship again. 
.And so a good many uf tlie men who had been wilHng to have Roosevelt exile him- 
self, but who had not been willing in March, 
~ "" ' ' K)of), to go down the harbor to bid him God- 
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ms PROGRKSS HOMEWARD 




speed, were quite elated to find themselves 
appointed to serve on the large reception 
committee of June, 1910; and down the har- 
bor they cheerfully went, to welcome Mr. 
Roosevelt back home with effusion, if not 
with life-long affection. 

The country as a whole, however, wel- 
comed him home with an enthusiasm and a 
devotion that were sincere beyond any 
doubt. He was greeted witli an applause 
that rang true in every State and Territory. 
Nothing of its kind so impressive had ever 
been seen in New York as the crowds that 
lined the route of his drive from the Battery 
up Broadway to Central Park at high noon 
of June 18, 1910. 

It would be easy to make up a volume of 
the clever and amusing cartoons drawn for 
the American newspapers in the few day; 
just before and just after Mr. Roosevelt' 
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arrival. We have stlcctcd a few of these, in 
order to give some inipression of the spirit 
and character of the country's greeting. It 
was deeply gratifying to Mr. Roosevelt to be 
welcomed home with such heartiness; and 
the iittle speech he made, in response to 
Mayor Gaynor's formal but kindly words 
of welcome, must be recorded in these pages 
as belonging to our condensed chronicle of 
Roosevelt's career. The speech in full was 
as follows: 

I thank you, Mayor Gaynor, Through you I thank 
your eommiltee, and through ihcm I wish to thank 
the American people for their greeting. I need 
hardly say I am most deeply moved by the reception 
given me. No man could receive siich a greeting 
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without being made to feel both 
very proud and very humble. 

I have been away a year and a 
quarter from America, ' and I have 
seon strange and interesting things 
alike in the heart of the frowning 
wilderness and in the capitals of the 
mightiest and most highly polished 
of civiHzed nations. 1 have thor- 
iiiighly enjoyed myself, and now I 
.nm more glad tlian I can say to get 
home, lo be back in ray own country. 
b;ick among the people 1 love. 

And I am ready and eager to do 
my part, so far as 1 am able, in help- 
ing solve problems which must be 
solved if we of ihis the greatest 
democratic Republic upon which the 
sun has ever shone arc lo see its 
destinies rise to the high level of nnr 
hopes and its opportunities. 

This is tlic dul)- of every citizen, 
Init it is peculiarly my duty ; for atiy 
man wlio has ever been honored by 
being made President of the United 
Stales is thereby forever after ren- 
dered the debtor of the American 
people, and is bound throughout his 
life to rememlier this as his prime ob- 
ligation, and in private life as much 
as in public life, so to carry hitnself 
that the -American people may never 
have cause to feel regret ih.at once 
ihey placed him-al their head. 

On the following page is a picture of Mr. Roosevelt in the act of uttering these ap- 
propriate words. The meaning of the statement was clear beyond a doubt. Mr. Roose- 
velt meant as ex-President ti> st-rve his country as best he could, doing everything in his 
power t(i promote jiro^jrcss and jiisticf, withiFUt seeking anything for himself. 
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WHE.V TEDDY COMES MARCHING HOME 

From the Journal (Delroil) 
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THE ROUGH RIDERS GREETING THEIR COLONEL 
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An Ex-President in His Active Retirement 




THE FAITH OF THE COMMON I'EOPLB 

"Now that RooBcvt-lt i» homi' Bealn, every- 

fhing will be' nil rigbt." 

From Ibv North Amcricaa (Philadelpbla) 



FUli e.\-l're,-.idfnts there is no l's- 
tablished code of duty or of eti- 
quette. It has come to be well 
understood that a \'ice-President should 
be dignified, without seeming to he as- 
piring or expectant, and without allow- 
ing himself to he influential. What ex- 
Presidents, however, ought to do, he- 
sides rememhering that they are to set 
an example of dignity and of unselfish 
<ievotion to country, is a question that 
has always been debated but never 
Conclusively answered. 

There are those who would make our 
«3C-Presidents Senators for life. There 
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are others who would not permit them to 
hold any kind of public office. John Quincy 
Adams, after leaving the White House, in 
1829, was elected to the House of Represen- 
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than two years after his retirement in 1885. 
President Hayes retired to his country 
home in Ohio, in 1881, after four years in 
the White House, and died in 1893. He 
was highly useful, for twelve years, in 
many causes of philanthropy and edu- 
cation. 

General Grant was an ex-President for 
eight years, and most of that period was 
actively spent in a blaze of publicity. 
His tour around the world occupied more 
than two years, from May 17, 1S-7, to 
Xovember 12, 1879. He . was received 
with the highest honors in all the coun- 
tries he visited. In the years immediate- 
ly following he visited Mexico and Cuba, 
and was a United States commissioner to 
make a commercial treaty with Mexico. 
In 1880 he was again a candidate for the 
Presidency, his name holding together a 
large body of delegates through thirty-six 



tatives, where he served 
for eighteen years, — until 
his death, — as a conten- 
tious and eloquent mem- 
ber of Congress. 

President Cleveland 
was sixty years old when 
he left the White House 
in 1897, and lie died at the 
age of seventy-one. His 
quiet and consistent life 
at Princeton was not 
without its relation to 
public opinion and the 
country's affairs; but his 
health wa,s not vigorous, 
and his life as an e,\-Presi- 
dcnt was private rather 
than public. 

President H a r r J s o n 
practiced law and wniti.' 
an excellent l)Ook nn con- 
stitutional government in 
the short period of life re- 
maining to him after leav- 
ing office in 1893. Presi- 
dent Arthur lived less 
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" WpII, bi>w did Ihls hapi>^iiV 

ballots. In the period of illness before his death, he wrote his memoirs, without dreaming 
of the importance of this contribution to our knowledge of the Civil War and of his own 
career. T ;••■ 

Of the earlier ex-Presidents, Jefferson was by far the most influential. He retired 
from the Presidency in March, 1809, and died July 4, 1826. His seventeen yearsfif re- 
tirement were spent, for the most part, at his Virginia home, Monticello; but he was 
during all that time the real head of the great political party to which he belonged, and 
his relation to public affairs, was constant and important. In this period of retirement, 
also he founded and created the University of Virginia, and produced much that appears 
in his collected writings. 
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By a strange coincidence, ex-President 
John Adams {father of John Quincy Adams) 
died on the same day as Jefferson. He had 
been an ex-President for twenty-live years, 
and his almost complete withdrawal from 
public affairs was in marked contrast 
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with Jefferson's varied and vital activities. 

President Jackson, after his eight years 

in the White House, imitated Washington 




ALL ROADS LEAD TO OYSTER BAY 
From tbe JottmaX (MianesDaliB) 
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in the issuing of a farewell address to the 
nation, and retired to his home called the 
Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn, Like Mr. 
Roosevelt, he had influence enough lo select, 
nominate, and help elect his successor; and 
he remained an influential public personage 
during the remaining eight years of his life. 
An exceedingly active and untiring ex- 
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President was Jackson's 
successor, Martin Van 
iJuren. He was Presi- 
dent from 1837 to 1841, — 
running for a second term 
in 1840 but beaten by 
William Henry Harrison, 
of the opposing party. 
Four years later, in 1844. 
Vart Buren was again a 
candidate before the 
Democratic convention, 
wjiere he had a clear ma- 
jority of the delegates but 
was unable, on account of 
the " two-thirds rule," to 
win the nomination. He 
had opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and the 
Southern Democrats 
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nominated and elected James K. Polk against Henry Clay. By 1848, ex-President Van 
Buren had gone over to the Free Soil movement, and was the Presidential nominee of 
the new party. His candidacy won no electoral votes, bnt it defeated the Democrats and 
put the Whigs into power. He was an active supporter of Pierce in 1852, of Buchanan 
in 1856, and stood with his party against Lincoln in i860. But he became a War Demo- 
crat, supporting Lincoln's policies until his own death in 1862. at his country home near 
Kinderhook, N'ew York. 

However men may differ as to the public uses to make of an ex-President, most 
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men of thought and 
experience would agree 
that there ought to be 
some salary or pension 
granted him,^as to a 
retired judge, — ii n t i 1 
his death. Mr. Monroe 
and General Grant 
were not the only ex- 
Presidents u-hose last 
days were more or less 
clouded by financial 
difficulties, Mr. Roose- 
velt, returning to the 
plaudits and greetings 
of a friendly nation, 
was subject to extraor- 
dinary expenditures by 
reason of those numer- 
ous demands of hos- 
pitality, correspondence, travel, and the like, that a public man cannot evade. 

Mr. Roosevelt had agreed, before going abroad, to make use of a room in the edi- 
torial offices of the Outlook, a weekly family paper published in New York, and to con- 
tribute to the paper as he might be able. He had also to put his new book through the 
press, and to prepare the speeches which he had agreed to make at the John Brown cele- 
bration in Kansas, the Conservation Congress at St. Paul, and on other occasions, at the 
end of August and in the months of September and October. 
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ARE YOt; OLOOMY? VISIT SARAMORE HILL A 

CHEEK i;r 

From llie ITcit IN*w YorH) 

He had gone to Harvard College at com- 
mencement time, where he had met Gov- 
ernor Hughes of New York and paid hit 
respects to President Taft, who was sum- 



mering at Beverly, Mass. Meanwhile, 
except for a few hours a week at the Out- 
look office, he was at home at Sagamore 
Hill, where many public men from dif- 
ferent parts of the country called upon 
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him, and where it was l^ehevcd Uy the newspapers and the cartoonists that he was much 
interested in hearing ahout the political affairs of the State of New York and the strain 
in the Republican party between the regulars and the so-called " insurgents " or '' pro- 
gressives." 

It was known that he would visit Indiana to make a speech on behalf of the re- 
election of Senator Beveridge. and this was regarded as an indorsement of the " progres- 
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8GNAT0K CUMMINS' NEW PARTY 
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1 drenunl ol a ftateinent mads Id the Dea Hoinea Vcirir. 

hlcb la aoppoaed to be the Senatar'a peraoDBl organ) 

From the Amrrican (New VorHi FTom the Infer-dcfan (Chicago) 

s." It was also known that he would make a speech on behalf of Senator Lodge's re- 
:ion in Massachusetts, and this was said to be a matter of personal friendship rather 
I of championship of the New England ■ 
a of high-tariff Senators, 
nquestionably, Mr. Roosevelt's general 
pathies were with progressive move- 
ts in the Republican party. At the mo- 
t when Governor ITughes had called a 
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LIONIZATION— SPECULATION— PERTURBATION. 
The Lion : " I wish I knew what you 



T, R. (thoughtfuUj') : " So do I." 



From Harper'i Weekln (New York) 
goiuE to do with me." 
Chorus Kbom Window : " So do we." 
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special session of the New York Legisla- 
ture, Mr. Roosevelt at the Governor's re- 
quest had declared himself in favor of the 
Governor's bill for primary elections. In 
the preliminary plans for the New York 
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State convention, and 
in the discussion of 
possible candidates for 
the Governorship, Mr. 
Roosevelt's influence 
was undoubtedly 
against the further con- 
trol of the so-called 
" machine " or " Old 
Guard," and in favor 
of Republican progress 
as it had been exempli- 
fied by men of the type 
of Governor Hughes. 

And it was well 
known in advance that 
this spirit would be ex- 
pressed in the speech to 
be delivered at Ossa- 

watomie, Kansas, on the last day of August. It had become evident that Mr, Roosevelt 
was to be highly active, and to regard the ex-Presidency as a post of public duty. It was 
also clear that the cartoonists would find it necessary to keep him under continued ob- 
servation, and that a record like this which had been prepared with some historical per- 
spective must needs end abruptly, or else be continued in daily postscripts. 
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